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As he spoke, he went and laid his strong young | ‘What! amongst the smoke, and soot, and iron, “My lad,” he said, “I began as a poor boy in 
hand upon his father’s shoulder, which quivered | and steam, and oil, and noise, and filthy water?’ | the works, without education. You have learn- 





For the Companion. 





slightly, as the stricken man bent lower. “Yes, sir, and work my way up.” ing, and I’m not sure whether it will be a bless- 
tRON TRIALS. “I know you will not, my boy, but what can “Do you hear all this, Grantham, old friend? | ing or a curse to you here. It will be a blessing if 
By Geo. Manville Fenn. ee 8 a ; You young spends r cried the doctor, seizing | you can keep it in subjection ; or a curse if it is 
ion’t know yet, mother. All I know is that | him good-naturedly by the collar with both hands. | always making you feel that you are too good to 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. I’m miserable, and that I see hundreds of lads of | ‘Arthur Grantham, what am I to do to this young | soil your hands.” 
my age going by the house night and morning | villain ?” “Tt sha’n't do that, sir.” 

“At last! at last! Luke, my dear! a letter from | black and happy.” | Pray, pray, talk to him, doctor,” said Mrs. “Tye two thousand men and five hundred boys 
Uncle Robert at the War Office. Quick! quick!” “Yes, but those are the common boys at the | Grantham. to draw their wages every week. So I can show 
- Luke Grantham came slowly down from his) works.” | “I will—presently,” said the doctor, tuskily. | no favor. You must begin at the bottom.” 
room, With his jacket off, and his “Thank you, sir,” cried Luke. 
shirt-sleeves rolled up over his “When can you begin?” The 





white arms, which were begin- 
ning to show as much muscle as 
one can expect in a well-grown 
lad of seventeen. 

He was better-looking than he 
appeared to be at that moment, 
for the lines that ran across his 
forehead made him seem bitter 
and out of temper, though they 
were only such lines as would 
come in a lad’s face when he says 
to himself, ‘Only another disap- 
pointment!” 

Luke’s mother, a pale, ladylike 
woman, gray with many cares, 
stood with her hands trembling, 
while Arthur Grantham, surgeon, 
a man of sixty years in appear- 
ance, though he was but forty- 
five, his elderly appearance being 
the result of an accident, sat down 
in a chair and gazed from mother 
to son. 

There was silence in the room 
for a few moments, and then Luke 
went on filing a piece of iron, while 
Mrs. Grantham uttered a piteous 
sob. 

“Here, mother, let me read it,” 
said Luke, thrusting iron and file 
into his pocket. 

“Yes, dear, do,” faltered Mrs. 
Grantham. “But you shouldn't 
make your hands so dirty, dear, 
with those things.’ 

Luke made a good-humored 
grimace, and took the letter. 

“And you don’t seem a_ bit 
pleased,” she continued. ‘I knew 
Brother Robert would help us at 


response was immediate and em- 
phatie,—‘‘Now, sir.” 

“T like that prompt, sharp nor. 
Go into the next room and tell 
Mr. Painter to put your name 
down on the books.” 

“And I may begin now, sir? 

“Not in those clothes. Get 
yourself a moleskin suit, and come 
in when the bell rings at six to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Thank you, sir,” cried “Luke, 
holding out his hand. ‘Good- 
day, sir.” 

“Heads of works don’t shake 
hands with their foundry boys, 
my man,” said Mr. Kadon, smil- 
ing grimly. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” cried Luke. 
“T won't forget.” 

“One word. Do your duty. 
Don’t try to be a blackguard he- 
cause other lads are, and don't 
hold yourself aloof from them. 
You must forgetno, don’t for- 
get—that you are a gentleman.” 

It was not a cheerful evening 
at home, though certainly Mr. 
Grantham looked more animated, 
and talked more freely than usual 
to his son, who tried to give quite 
a couleur de rose to the account 
of his interview and engagement. 

There was the suit to pay for 
when it came — another heavy 
expense to them; but, as Luke 
said, it would bea saving of his 
better clothes, and as soon us he 
had the parcel he slipped up stairs 
to try them on. 


’ 











last.” siete ¥ Luke slept well that night, and 
Luke read the letter, which not awoke at half-past four, with a 
only did not promise any help, but gave no| Then I’m going to he a common boy at the “Bless my soul, what a fool I was not to marry, | terrible load upon his young breast, for he could 
hope. | works.” and have a son!” not get rid of a strange sensation of nervous 
“There, hurrah!” cried Luke, crumpling up the “My dear Luke, you are mad! Look at their, To Luke’s intense astonishment, the doctor gave | dread as he hiboriously dressed himself. 
paper. ‘That settles it!” faces and their hands.” him a hug, and then, as if ashamed of the act, he} “Ul cut myself some bread and butter to tie 
“Luke!” “Well, mother, they can use soap when they caught the lad’s hands in his, and shook them | up in my handkerchief,” he thought, ‘‘and steal 
“All right, mother!” cried the lad, whose brow | come home.” heartily. | out without waking any one. I can get a penny 
seemed to have cleared. ‘*We’ve been playing at “Luke, Luke, you'll break my heart!” “Why, doctor!” cried Luke. “You think I | cup of coffee at breakfast-time.” 
lark and her little ones too long. Now I’m going “My dear mamma,” cried Luke, ‘‘I don’t mean should ?” | Luke was reckoning without his hostess, for 
to take off my waistcoat and tie, and reap our own | to stop a boy at the works! I mean to begin low “To be sure I do, my boy. Never mind the | when he got down stairs with his boots in his 
corn.” ; and work up.” dirt. Begin at the bottom. Harden your hands, hand, the parlor door was open and breakfast was 
“What do you mean ?” “It’s pitiful!” sobbed Mrs. Grantham. ‘And and go in for the lever that moves the social world | ready, with his mother upon her knees making 
‘Mean ?” cried Luke, kissing his mother. ‘I | your poor father so weak and ill!” —that little word, try. Here, pen and paper. I'll | him some toast. 
mean to get on without him. I’m tired of send-| ‘Hush, mother, don’t cry like that! Here’s Dr. give you a letter to Eadon at Long Sheaf Works. “QO mother!” he cried, “this won’t do. You're 
ing begging letters, with specimens of my hand- | Brenton.” When will you take it ?” spoiling me.” 
writing, to all our relatives and friends, asking| ‘*Morning!” cried a bluff voice, as a robust,' ‘Now!” cried Luke, dragging down his shirt-| Poor gentle Mrs. Grantham tried to smi}: and 
for a place as clerk.” | iron-gray-looking man came in, with a rush like sleeves. look cheerful, for, during a sleepless night with 
“I’m sure you write a beautiful hand.” |a sea-breeze. ‘Hey! hallo! What’s the mat-| ‘Doctor!” exclaimed Mrs. Grantham. the invalid, she had determined to accept the in- 
“Yes, mother, and so do hundreds of other | ter?” | “Thank God, ma’am, that you have such a | evitable, and agreed with aching heart that it was 
lads. Never mind the writing. I want to do *“O-doctor! doctor!” sobbed Mrs. Grantham. son!” cried the doctor, sternly. all for the best. 
something better than that.” “Hey! hey! What’s the matter, my dear mad-| ‘As I do, doctor,” said a hollow voice; and, It is doubtful whether the comfortable break- 
“Now you're going to begin again about those | am ?” Arthur Grantham rose from his seat, with a light fast fortified or unmanned Luke for his venture, 
dreadful works, Luke.” ‘‘Luke—that boy !” | in his eyes such as had not been there for weeks. | but, keeping a cheerful countenance, he kissed his 
“Yes, mother,” said the lad. “I’m seventeen} ‘Hallo! You ill too, sir? Pnt out your tongue.” “Yes, you have the best of recommendations, | mother and hurried away, for bells were beginning 
now, and it’s time I began. I’ve written to all| “No good, doctor; it’s brain.” my lad, but my office is full;” and Marmaduke | to ring, and the streets echoed with the heavy 
our friends, as you wished me to do, but you see | “Brain? What do you know about brain ?” Eadon, the sharp, stern head of the greatest iron | boots of grimy-looking men hurrying, basket or 
it’s of no use.” | “Fact is, doctor, we’ve had another refusal from | and steel works in Sheafe, took in the boy’s aspect | handkerchief in hand, to the scene of their 
“Don’t say that, dear. You must wait.” | London.” from head to foot. labors. 
“While the grass is growing, the steed’s starv- ‘Refusal ?” “JT don’t wish to be a clerk, sir. I want to go Almost shrinking with the novelty of his posi- 
ing, mother.” | ‘Yes; about an appointment for me, and I’ve | in the works.” tion, Luke haste1ed on, fully convinced that every 
Mr. Grantham’s face went down upon his | made up my mind to go out to work.” “What, and rough it among the men and | one was noticing his evil-smelling fustian suit, and 
hands. “Oh, you’ve made up your mind to go out to boys ?” | looking upon him as a sort of impostor. The long, 
“There, you cruel boy!” said Mrs. Grantham. | work, have you ?” “Yes, sir.” | dingy street was reached at last, on one side work- 
‘See how you have upset your poor father.” | ‘Yes, doctor.” | You are not fit for it.” men’s houses, on the other the great black wall of 
“I don’t want to hurt his feelings,” cried Luke, | ‘And pray, what are you going todo? Get an “I'll make myself fit, sir.” the works, and half-way down, the entrance. 
“but I can’t stop at home, waiting for a gentle- | engagement and a white apron at the grocer’s, and | ‘Go back home, my lad. A boy of your edu-| Hiss—boom—bang! thunder—roar—crash! 
manly situation that may never come, and we in | go out for orders ?” cation must look for something else. Dr. Brenton | hiss—boom—bang ! 
such distress!” “No, sir!” has made a mistake.” | Hundreds of men and boys were going in the 
“But what can you do, my dear?” | Drive the butcher’s cart ?” | ‘Please give me work. Take me on, if you have |same direction, and all seemed to be noticing 
“Try, mother.” “No, sir!” a place, sir. I must earn money, and I will!” him. 
“But you must recollect that you are the son of “Go to Lawyer Jeck’s and copy briefs ?” He said this last with such passionate force | One huge fellow, a very cyclops of six feet four 
a gentleman.” “Doctor '” " that the great man looked quite grave and turned | or five, and broad in proportion, and with one 
“I will, mother, and, please God, I'll never do “Then what are you going tu do?” a little aside. ‘There was silence in the formal- | eye, looked at him grimly, took a short black pipe 


wnything to disgrace him or you.” “Go to one of the big works, and get taken on.” ‘ !ooking office before Mr. Eadon again spoke. from his lips, and gave him a solemn wink. 
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A dozen yards after passing the monster, who 


| The cause of Mrs. K——’s so-called ‘‘miserli- 
was moving very deliberately, Luke came upon 


| ness” is given in the following extract lately taken 
some trouble, for a big, thick-set, gipsy-looking | from a paper published in the city in which she 
man, with fierce, dark eyes, was pouring out a | lives: 
volley of the foulest oaths at a fat headed boy of | ‘Mrs. H. L. K—— has just given ten thousand 
about seventeen, who opened his very large mouth | dollars to the fund being raised for the Orphans’ 
to an extent that made it seem doubtful if it could | Home in this city. The same generous and noble- 
ever be properly closed again, while he emitted a | minded lady has also given ten thousand dollars 
bellow that could be beard above the rising roar | towards an institution for the education of poor 
of the works. | boys and girls. Her constant charities in other 
“You do that again, thou fulsome, and I’ll”—— | directions are said to be very large.” 
Best left unsaid; but Luke afterwards learned 
that they were father and son. 


—<@e—_—_—- 


He at last reached the great gates, drawing For the Companion. 
back involuntarily as the men filed in one by one 
past the ugly gate-keeper, who was keeping time. 

1" : . Through the vast regions my soul ranges 

rhe result was that in his modesty Luke gave Death chants his lay ; 
way, and at last found that a number of rough Tolls o'er ry a changes 
boys were hanging back as well, till there were at The lips that kissed, sonal eyes that gladdened, 
least fifty, among whom was the big fat-headed Are cold as stone; 

ag , . . Life’s summer suns and gongs are saddened, 
lad, who, instead of howling with distorted fea- Its angel flown: 
tures, was grinning and talking eagerly to the 
boys around. 

All at once the big lad came up and clapped 
Luke roughly on the shoulder, with,— 

‘What do you want?’ 

There was a roar of laughter, for Luke turned 
scarlet with anger as he found that the lad had 
covered his hand with some Diack suhstance, and 
printed it in full upon the new moleskin suit. 

“Going to work,” said Luke, quickly. ‘Keep 
your hands to yourself!” 

‘He's nobbut your own size,” said another lad, 
clapping him on the back. ‘Give it him, old un!” 

‘Hey, gi’e it un, lad!” cried another. 

“A feight! a feight!” cried another. 


lads! go it!” 


LIFE’S LOST ANGEL. 


heart—forever seeking 

he shores behind— 

Heeds not God’s voice through ages speaking, 
“Oh, fool and blind; 


“Cast that dead form of a living spirit 
Out of thy sight: 
The love and grace that bless thee doth inherit 
Eternal light: 


My restless 


“Death is my servant reaping, binding 
‘or me my sheaves: 
Oh, seek not—in vain hope of finding— 
Life in dr y leaves!” 


Father—all merciful!—I bend me 
Before thy shrine; 
From out thy veiled presence send me 
Visions divine; 


Then Death shall sing his grim evangel 
No more to me, 
For I shall find my Life’s lost angel 
In finding Thee. : 
“Go it, SAMUEL WEBB, 


—__—_—++or— 





Clap, clap, clap on back and chest, as if in 
friendliness, from a score of hands; buf, to Luke’s 
rage and mortification, they were hands that had 
heen dabbed in the black mud; and, In a few mo- 
ments, in spite of his struggles to extricate him- 
self, Luke was blackened from head to foot by 
his tormentors, and had hard work to keep from 
being thrown down and rolled in the mud. 

“Yah! Whoop! Give ft un! Yah!” shouted 
the young savages, whom the sight of the clean 
moleskins seemed to have infuriated with a desire 
to change their hue, and to make their wearer | 
more in accord with their own aspect. 
un!” again. “Chivy, owd lads! 


For the Companion, 
GRANDMOTHER’S DREAM. 
By M. R. Housekeeper. 





Nanny Wilton closed the book she had been read- 
ing, and lying back upon the lounge, gazed pensively 
upon her grandmother, who sat with her knitting at 
the open window, enjoying the waning light of the 
summer day. 

It was a very unusual thing for Nanny to maintain 
silence when she was neither reading nor sleeping, 
but this evening—and, indeed, throughout the whole 
day, as her grandmother had noticed—she had been 
silent and meditative beyond her wont, and now, 
when she at last spoke, her remark was prefaced with 
a long-drawn sigh. 

*“(irandmother, do you think there is any truth in 
dreams?” 

“That depends,” replied her grandmother. “If you 
dream to-night that you go out blackberrying with 
Cannon’s folks to-morrow, as I heard you promise 
Rose Cannon you would do, I think it very likely your 
dream will come true.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean every-day dreams like that; but 
strange, uncommon dreams; dreams that make a 
very deep impression on you. Don’t you think they 
are ever sent as warnings?” 

“Certainly; as warnings that you have eaten some- 
thing for supper which in future you would do better 
to refrain from.” 

“No,—but earnest, grandmother,— you are only 
joking now; I should like to know what you think 
about it.” 

The old lady glanced sharply over her spectacles at 
the inquirer, and there was a momentary pause in 
the quick, glancing needles, as she replied,— 

“Tell me first, my dear, why you ask.” 

Nanny sighed again. 

“IT had such a horrid dream about the home-folks 
last night! I thought mamma and I were making up 
| the children’s bed, and we came across a nest of 
snakes at the foot of it. Mamma was trying to get 
them out, and they were twisting themselves all 
around her arms and neck, and she could not get 
them off, and I was so frightened I couldn't help her. 
There was lots more of it, but it was all so mixed up 
that I could not make a straight story of it, if I were 
to try to tell it; but I woke up crying and feeling 
| dreadfully. 

“I told Sally about it when I came down, and she 
said that it was always considered very unlucky to 
| dream about snakes; that it was a sure sign of trouble. 

You just can’t guess, grandmother, how badly I have 
| been feeling all day. It seemed as though I must go 
| home, but I was afraid you would laugh at me if I 
| told you what I was thinking about.” 

Tears were in Nanny’s eyes, and her distressed face 
left no doubt of the real unhappiness she was suffer- 
ing. 
no| “You need not have feared that, child,” said the 
old lady, kindly. “I have not lived this long without 
learning that imaginary troubles are almost as hard 
to bear as real ones. Let us see if we can find any 
| cause for this unpleasant dream nearer at hand than 
| your sixty-mile-distant home. You walked all the 
way to Oak Grove and back yesterday afternoon. 
You came home pretty tired, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed; tired and hot and hungry. Don’t 
| you remember joking me about the big supper I ate? 
And then I was so tired, I went to bed as soon as it 
was dark. I see what you are aiming at, grandmother. 
You think there was a physiological reason for my 
bad dreams?” 

“Yes, and I dare say you think so too now. A tired 
body and overworked stomach will amply account for 
bad dreams, and if you study the matter a little fur- 
ther, maybe you will be able to account also for the 
particular form your bad dream took. Have you been 
talking or reading about snakes lately? Perhaps you 
saw one during your walk yesterday?” 

“I did! I did!” cried Nanny, eagerly. ‘“Grand- 
mother, you are a real mind-reader. We came across 
a snake lying across the path the other side of Mitch- 
ell’s Creek. We thought it was a crooked stick till 
we got close up to it, when it raised its head with a 
hiss, and glided off into the bushes. I was dreadfully 
startled, though I knew it was a harmless thing. 
| Herb Cannon wanted to go after it to kill it, but Rose 
‘and I would not let him. Of course that accounts 


“Give it rose 


chivy !” 

There was nothing he could do but to hit out 
right and left, but one pair of arms among fifty 
are not much; and to make his position worse, 
the big, fat-headed fellow gave a yell, and leaped 
upon Luke's back, holding on like the old man of 
the sea, while the gang closed in and hustled their 
victim from side to side. 


Capless, his neckerchief torn off, his face be- 
mired, and with the noise of the work-bell ring- 
ing in his ears and half-maddening him, as he 
felt that he should be late, Luke fought on, but 
ever kept back by the weight of the great fellow 
Ile struggled 
there, and his breath seemed going and he was 


on his back. strugeled here, he 


half-blind, for now a score of the young ruffians 
were buffeting him with their caps, till, mat 


ta 


wa 

final effort, be wrenched himself round and fell 

heavily to the ground, with the arms that clasped | 
his neck tightening, and a loud yell ringing in his 

ears. 

1» 


“Noo then 
All together! 


shouted a voice. “Oop wi? un! | 


Chivy ! chivy!” 

He was dragged up amidst a loud yelling, and 
then he felt himself seized by half-a-score of 
hands, a rain of cap buffets descended upon his 





head, and, with the work-bell still ringing, he 
was literally hunted from the gate, the quarry of, 


now at least a hundred boys. 


(To be continued.) 


“or 


PLAIN. 


“Meanness is often confounded with economy, 
and generosity with waste, but they are far apart. 
Meanness is the fruit of miserliness and seltish- 
Keonomy is the fruit of the noblest idea of 
generosity and unselfishness. An economical per- 


less. 


son saves on ribbons and gewgaws to have a sur- 
plus for beneficence and unselfish purpose. Econ- 
omy is a duty; meanness is a sin. There is 
true generosity that is detached from economy.” 
The following conversation, overheard between 
two women on a horse-car, illustrates a very pop- 
ulur idea of so-called ‘*meanness.” 

*Did you see Mrs. K 
last night ?” 

“Yes, I , and didn’t she look awfully plain ?” 

“L thought I've seen her wear that plain | 
black silk a dozen times before.” 

“Yes; and that bonnet of hers! 
cost six dollars!” 

“And no jewelry at all.” 

“No; and they say she is worth fully half a 
million.” 


— at the entertainment 





sO. 


Why, it never 


“Well, [call it downright meanness in any one 
to dress like that when they can dress better. 
Why, you and I were dressed better than she.’ 

‘Indeed we were.” 


“And they say Mrs. K—— is close and saving 
about everything. She’s awfully afraid her ser- 
vants will waste something, and she never lays out 
a dollar for lots of things you and I wouldn’t 
hesitate about buying, even if our husbands are 
on salaries.” 





“IT declare, I hate such stinginess. 
you suppose makes her so miserly 


Wiat 


do 


for my dream. How silly I have been to allow such 
a thing to worry me! I don’t believe I should have 
| thought so much about it if it hadn’t been for what 
Sally said.” 
“Sally is an excellent cook, but I don’t have much 
faith in her cabalistic powers,” said the old lady, 
| dryly. 
“No, of course not,” Nanny said, laughing a little, 
but blushing too. Her face had regained its usual 
| happy serenity, but she sat quiet for some time before 
| she spoke again. 

“You are very old, grandmother; sixty-five, aren’t 
you? A whole half-century older than I am. You 
must be able to remember back nearly sixty years. 
Now, honest, haven’t you ever, in all that time, had a 
dream that was really prophetic? One that affected 
in any way your actual life, you know?” 
| The old lady’s face had grown thoughtful; adreamy, 
far-away look came into her eyes, and though the 
knitting-needles did not cease their click, their mo- 
tion faa grown slower and more mechanical. 

“Well, yes,” she said at last, half-reluctantly, “I 
did have a very singular dream once, and one which 
had, as you suggest, considerable effect upon my real 
life. I have half a mind to tell you about it, but you 


that in all my long life’s experience, this is absolutely 
the only dream I have ever had which was followed 
by any effect whatever.” 

There was another meditative pause, and then the 
old lady began: 

“You remember, my dear, that I am a twin; I have 
often talked to you about Bessie, my twin sister; the 
pair of us were so much alike that strangers could 
not tell us apart, but folks well acquainted with us 
could tell which was Bessie and which was Kate as 
soon as we spoke, for she was much livelier and 
sprightlier than I was. 

“Mother was very proud of the likeness between 
us, and always dressed us alike and kept us together, 
so that each seemed to the other like a second self, 
and we hardly had a thought that we did not 
share. 

“Until we were fifteen years old we had never been 
separated more than an hour or two at atime in our 
lives, but about that time—the last of June it was, I 
believe—there came a letter from a cousin of father’s, 
who lived in the mountainous country east of Pitts- 
burgh, inviting Bess and me to come and spend our 
vacation with her. 

“Our home was in Philadelphia, which was 2 good 
big city even so long as half a century ago, and fa- 
ther and mother were desirous to have us make the 
visit, which they thought would be a benefit as well 
as a pleasure to us, for we were growing fast and 
| were not strong. 

“It happened, however, that only a few days before 
we got the letter, mother had had a fall going down 
cellar, and was now laid up with a broken limb. 

“We were the oldest girls of the family, and there 
were several little ones, so that, even if mother had 
| been well, it would have been hard for her to have 
| spared us both for a long visit. As matters stood, it 
| Was just impossible. 





“After a great deal of talk and debate, it was at | 


last decided that we should take our visits separately ; 
| that I should go first, and stay a month, and that 
when I came home, Bessie should go and stay the 


than we girls did. I overheard her and father dis- 
cussing it, and mother was actually crying when she 
said, ‘I believe the children will die if they ure sep- 
arated, and I am sure the trip will do them no good 
if they don’t go together.’ 

“Father laughed at her, and said Bessie and Kate 
| were two individuals, and her hobby of making us 
| only one had gone far enough, and that he thought 
| the present arrangement a good one, if only to teach 
us that we could live independent existences. I sup- 
pose mother thought he was right, for after that our 
separate trips were decided on, and mother was care- 

ful to say nothing that could make us feel worse 
| about the separation than we did naturally. o 
| “It took a long day to accomplish the journey. 
| Father put me on the cars, in the care of the con- 
| ductor, at six o'clock in the morning, and I did not 
| get off of them until two in the afternoon. I was 

met at the railway station by Cousin John in his own 
| carriage, and we had a rfde of twenty miles, up hill 
| and down hill, before we got to his house at Hillside 
| in time for supper. 

“Everybody was kind, but I was tired, and, in con- 
sequence, homesick. Cousin Susan seemed to under- 
stand just how I felt, and after a good deal of petting 
and a nice supper, acted on my own secret wishes by 
| Saying that she was going to send me right away to 
| bed. 

“She put me into the cleanest, prettiest, little white- 
| curtained room I had ever seen; the sheets, pillow- 
| cases and towels all smelled of rose-leaves and laven- 
der; and when she had seen me safely curled away in 
| the big feather-bed, she kissed me heartily, and left 
me feeling quite happy. But I was too tired to sleep 
well, and if I had not been, the feather-bed would 
have made me restless, for I had never slept on one 
| before. 

“I tossed and turned and dozed brokenly the whole 
long night, and through all those hours of half-con- 
sciousness, Bessie was with me as she had been every 
previous night of my existence; and she was crying 
and moaning all the time—and so was I, too, I sup- 
pose. 

“It was all nice and pleasant when morning came, 
however, and I soon forgot my uncomfortable night 
in the novelty and kindness that surrounded me. My 
entertainers were middle-aged folks, childless and 
well-off, and seemed very glad to have me with them. 
They were both laying out all kinds of plans for my 
| entertainment, and I think if Bessie had been with 




















| me, I should have been perfectly happy; even with- | 


| out her I managed to pass a very pleasant day, riding 
| around with Cousin John, and gathering flowers on 
| the hillsides. 
| “I went to bed that night in good spirits, and just 
| healthily tired; but the feather-bed made me restless, 
| and with the restlessness came back the uncomforta- 
| ble sensations of the preceding night. Again I imag- 
| ined Bessie was beside me in the bed, but always cry- 
ing and moaning, and seeming in some mysterious 
| trouble. Towards morning, I at last dropped off into 
a sound sleep, and then it was that my strange dream 
‘ came to me. 


must not let it make you superstitious, for remember, | 


other month. Mother did not like the plan any better | 


“1 still heard Bessie crying, but it seemed now as 
though she were at home and calling me to come to 
her, and in my dream I thought I had started to do 

| so; the journey wus wonderfully real. I went through 
the carriage-ride, the wait at the station, and the long 
railroad journey afterwards, exactly as if it was real 
life; there were endless stoppages and delays all the 
time which worried me dreadfully, but I got to Phila- 
delphia at last. 

“It seemed to be just coming on dusk, and I was 
alone, but our home was not very far from the sta- 
tion, and I knew my way very well. 
| «ey thought I reached the house and found the front 
| door standing open, though no one was to be seen, in- 
| Side or out, and I entered without knocking or ring- 

ing. Then it seemed as though I were at the door of 
| mother’s room, though I don’t remember going up 
| stairs; there I saw mother bending over the bed, 
erying and sobbing and making strange, wild motions 
of grief,—and on the bed, stretched out as though she 
were lifcless, was Bessie. 

“I could not get a step further than the door, though 
it seemed as if I were straining every nerve to go to 
her; and while I was in this state of distress, I saw 
Bessie rise up slowly in the bed, open her eyes and 
hold out her hands, saying, in a strange, muffled 
voice, ‘Come, Katie, come!’ and then I woke up. 

“I weke up at once, and entirely; I knew exactly 
where I was, and that all I had gone through with 
had been adream. It was light, though the sun had 
not yetrisen. I sprang out of bed and dressed my- 
self as fast as my trembling hands could accomplish 
the task. 

‘‘Without any reasoning or conscious mental action, 
I had made up my mind to go home as fast as I could 
get there; I felt absolutely certain that I had received 
a mysterious summons which, if 1 did not obey, I 
should never see Bessie again alive. I hurried down 
stairs and surprised my cousins, who, early risers as 
| they usually were, had themselves but just left their 
| room. 
| ‘I-told them of my strange dream and of my desire 

to go home at once; of course they were astonished 
and hurt, and at last actually angry, but nothing they 
| could say made any impression upon me. I was as 
uncontrollable as an insane person, and at last Cousin 
| Susan said, ‘You’ll have to take her, John; she will 
| fret herseif into a fever if you don’t;’ and poor 
| Cousin John, seeing no other way to quiet me, de- 
| parted to make ready for the journey, muttering as 
| he went out that he would never ask other people’s 
children to come to visit him again. 

“Cousin Susan was kind to the last, and seemed to 
have some sympathy with my forebodings ; but Cousin 
John said it was all childish folly, and was cross and 
| glum through all our long ride together; and after 
| seeing me safely on the train, and receiving the con- 
| ductor’s promise to land me safely in Philadelphia, 
| took leave of me with a very brief and crusty good- 
| by. 
| «The impression my dream had made upon me 
| continued sharp and vivid as ever through the whole 

journey; all the time I saw before me Bessie’s white 

| face, and heard the strange, muffled call, ‘Come, 
Katie, come!’ All that I had ever heard or read of 
the mysterious connection between twins,—and that 
was not a little, for it had been a subject of great in- 
terest to our mother as well as ourselves,—came back 
to my mind during those weary, anxious hours of 
| travel. 

“I had read of instances where twins had died when 
separated, and I seemed to have an instinctive cer- 
tainty that ours was a case of the same nature; my 
| only hope was that the warning dream had been sent 
| in time to prevent a fatal catastrophe, and:that by my 
|rapid return I might reach home before it was too 
late to remedy the evil. Of one thing I felt sure; if 

I found Bessie dead, I should die, too. But she was 

not dead—she could not be—else why should I still so 
plainly hear in my mind the cry of ‘Come, Katie, 
come’ ? 

“The evening of the long June day was closing 
} around me when my journey came to an end, and I 

stood once more in the streets of my native city. My 

luggage, the conductor had assured me, would be kept 

safely until called for, so there was nothing to hinder 

me from setting out at once for home. It was a little 
| later than the hour of my arrival had seemed in my 
dream, otherwise all my experience was the same; 
the weuriness, the trouble, the mental confusion, all 
were repeated, and as I sped along the well-known 
streets, I seemed to be living my vivid dream over 
again. 

“T reached our house, and, with my heart beating 
almost to suffocation, I saw that the door was stand- 
ing open. My dream still verified! I darted in, and 
I mounted the stairs and rushed into mother’s room. 

“No one was there but mother, who was lying on 
her lounge, a cripple, as I had left her. 

“*You have got home, Bess, have you?’ said she; 
‘I did not hear you ring.’ 

“<‘It is not Bess, mamma; it is I—Katie. Where 
is Bess? where is she? where is she?’ I gasped; but 
before mother could get her wits sufficiently collected 
to answer the question, Bess answered it for herself 
by bouncing up the stairs and into the room in even 
more than her usual head-over-heels fashion, crying, 
‘O mamma! we have had such a splendid day—papa 
and me! if only you and Katie could have been with 
us!’ 
| “Then father came in, and the girl with the lamp, 
| and you may imagine, if you can, the noisy and ex- 
| citing scene that followed. I crying, Bess laughing, 
| father scolding, and mother doing her best to quiet all 
| of us and find out what my unexpected appearance 
| meant.”” 
| “And your sister Bessie was not dead, and had not 
even been sick?” cried Nanny, breathlessly; and her 
| grandmother replied,— 

“Not at all; Bessie was not nearly so hysterical 
and imaginative a girl as I was. She couldn’t be 
homesick, because she was at home; and to keep her 
| from feeling lonesome and missing me too much, 
| father was giving her as good a time as he could. He 
| had taken her on an excursion up the Delaware that 

day, and I don’t suppose she had had a gloomy mo- 
ment since I had left her.” 

“But you said your dream had had a great effect 
upon your life?” 

“T think it had. 








T never saw either Cousin John or 


his wife again; they both died within the next ten 
years, leaving all they possessed to the family of 
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another cousin. I think it very likely that, as father | 
afterwards said, my foolish faith in a dream cost both 
Bess and myself a nice little legacy. 

“Bessie lived to be fifty, and a grandmother, and 
though her death was a great sorrow to me, I have 
survived it these fifteen years, as you see, and hope 
still to spend some happy, cheerful years before the 
Good Father summons me to join her.’ 

ie aaa 
SELF-RELIANCE, 


Better lore did never science 

‘Teach to man than self-reliance; 

‘Tis the law of Him who made you— 

Aid yourself, and God will aid you.—Anon, 
—_+<or___—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE MIDSHIPMEN OF THE “ESSEX.” 


A Story of Our Early Navy. 





IN Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
When the staunch old frigate Essex, Capt. David D. 
Porter, suiled from the Delaware on her adventurous | 
cruise to the Pacific, to bear the flag of our young | 
navy for the first time into those distant waters,—a 
cruise destined to end in tragedy, disastrous yet glort- 
ous,—there were aboard her twelve midshipmen. 
Some of these boys were destined to win lasting re- 
nown, and some were never to see their native land | 

again. 

Their names, copied from the ship’s roster, were 
Henry W. Ogden, William W. Feltus, Thomas A. 
Conover, George W. Isaacs, David Tittermary, Henry | 
Gray, William H. Odenheimer, Charles T. Clark, | 
John 8S. Cowan, Richard Dashiel, William H. Had- 
diway, and last and youngest in years, ruddy little 
David G. Farragut. 

This was in very truth the heroic age of our navy, 
the days when young captains won veteran laurels, 
the epoch of Bainbridge, Perry, Decatur, Hull and 
Porter; a veritable epoch of young blood. Porter, 
who commanded the Essex on this her last memora- 
ble cruise, was scarcely thirty years old, while little 
Davy Farragut was but eleven, having received his 
commission as a midshipman when only nine years 
and five months old. 

Rough nurture this for such a child! Rocked by 
storms off Cape Horn at an age when most boys are 
just escaping from the nursery! And the boy was actu- 
ally in command of a prize ship on his twelfth birth- 
day! Such was the early education of the lad who, 
half a century later, was to command our fleets at 
New Orleans and Mobile, for midshipman “Davy” 
of the Essex in 1812 was destined to be Admiral 
Farragut in 1864, the intrepid old sea-lion who led the 
fleet in Mobile Bay, lashed to the rigging of the flag- 
ship Hartford. 

The scenes of his early experience on the Essex in 
the Pacitic and of the fierce naval battle off Valpa- 
raiso, in which the Esser was destroyed by the Brit- 
ish frigate Phebe and the sloop-of-war Cherub, were 
stormy and adventurous ones. 


Bound for the Pacific. 


The Essex was a war-ship of the class denominated 
frigates; her battery consisted of thirty-two-pounder 
curronades, a kind of short cannon much in use at 
that date, and effective at short range, but of little 
use above eight hundred yards. In addition, she car- 
ried six long twelve-pounder guns, and was rated as a 
thirty-two-gun frigate of those days. It is almost 
unnecessary to remind the reader that all vessels, 
whether of war or the merchant service, were at that 
time propelled by sails only. . 

The voyage southward to Rio Janeiro was not very 
successful, so far as captures were concerned, only 
one English vessel being taken, the Nocton, on board 
which, however, was found a specie chest, containing 
the sum of fifty-five thousand dollars. 

Nor was Capt. Porter able, as he had expected, to 
join the other vessels of our little fleet in those wa- 
ters, under Com. Bainbridge. Left thus in a manner 
on his own resources, the young captain resolved on 
a bold enterprise—nothing less than to double Cape 
Horn, enter the Pacific Ocean, and destroy the lucra- 
tive British whale fishery in those waters. 

He was the more strongly led to this expedition 
from the fact that our own whale-ships in the Pacific 
were entirely without protection, and completely at 
the mercy of the English whalers, which were 
equipped as privateers, carrying from six to twenty 
guns each, and having their Government’s sanction 
to capture American vessels. 

Not only the British, but Spanish, privateers were 
then in the habit of preying upon American vessels 
wherever found. It was Porter’s purpose to work a 
revolution of all these abuses, and make the flag of 
the United States both feared and respected over this 
entire vast ocean. 

Fired with this martial determination, the youthful 
captain and his crew of enthusiastic blue-jackets set 
sail to double the dreaded cape. They had a stormy 
passage, as will be seen by consulting Porter’s Jour- 
nal, kept by the captain during the voyage, and which 
is still prized by sailing masters for the practical di- 
rections contained in it for mariners on these danger- 
ous coasts. 

The weather turned boisterously cold; the seas 
were icy; gale followed gale. On the night of the 
lith of March, 1813, a terrible storm overtook the 
laboring frigate; the billows rose to a great height, 
and toward morning one of these heavy seas came 
aboard the ship with such violence as to stave in all 
the ports on the weather side, and tear her boats clear 
of the davits. A great quantity of water dashed 
down the hatchways. 

Those below thought that the vessel was surely 
sinking. In the darkness and cold, the confusion for 
atime was frightful; old sailors were seen to fall on 
their knees and pray for help. 

Midshipman Davy and George Isaacs, who had been 
bunking together to keep warm, tumbled out and 
Started to go on deck. They heard several sailors 
shouting, ‘“‘We’re lost!’ and were panic-stricken. 

“But just then,” says Farragut, “I heard old Bill 
Kingsbury, the boatswain’s mate, roaring out like a 
lion above the din,— 

***Rouse up here, ye lubbers, and clear her away! 


| pass, for another party had headed the horses back 


| of them at full g@lop, snorting loudly. Then we 
| fired, and brought down two or three. 


The vessel was got before the wind again, the deck 
cleared, and the broken boats secured. Next day the 
wind shifted to southwest, and the frigate made her 
way rapidly northward, up the west coast of South 
America. 

By this time their stores had run short, and the 
Essex put in under the lee of the island of Mocha, off 
the coast of Chili, for the purpose of catching wild 
hogs, which were reported to abound in the woods of 
the island. Sixty or seventy of the crew, among 
them eight of the midshipmen, were allowed to go 
ashore on a hunt. 

They soon found hogs, and a noisy fusilade began, 
followed by piercing squeals from the luckless “‘grunt- 
ers.” A number of these were shot and secured, but 
the animals were found to be mangy and diseased to 
such an extent that the pork had a strong, unpleasant 
taste. 

Next day they landed again, and set themselves to 
ambush and stalk a drove of wild horses which had 
been sighted the previous day, for the sailors deemed 
horseflesh preferable to “measly pork.” 

But a sad tragedy attended this day’s hunting. 
“We hid in some bushes at the foot of a little hillock, 
fronting an open meadow, waiting for the drove to 


from a valley along which they had tried to escape 
inland.” (It was thus the admiral relates the incident.) 
“But James Spafford, a quarter-gunner, had crossed 
over to another copse of brushwood opposite us. 
Pretty soon the horses came along, twenty-four or five 


The others 
went rushing past, some of them squealing fright- 
fully. One was so badly wounded that he faltered as 
he ran. Lieut. McKnight had reserved his fire, and 
now levelled his piece at the wounded horse, which 
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happened to be just in 
line with poor Jimmy 
Spafford, who had 
stepped out of his 
hiding-place as soon 
as we fired. Mce- 
Knight was near- 
sighted, and did not 
see Spafford, and though several of us called to him 
and told him to be careful, he fired on the instant, 
without noticing. The ball passed through the horse’s 
neck, and the animal fell heavily to the ground. 
***D’ve fetched him!’ McKnight shouted. 

**Yes, and you’ve shot me too!’ Spafford cried out, 
and staggered back upon a stone. We ran to him, 
and found that the ball had struck him in the chest, 
and that he was very seriously wounded. 

“McKnight was almost frantic when he saw what 
he had done; we had to pull him aside, to prevent 
him from throwing himself on Spafford’s neck. 
“Carry me aboard, mates,’ said Spafford, faintly. 
‘I want to die under the old ship’s flag.’ 

“He was put into the boat and taken on board; he 
revived, however, and lived nearly a fortnight, a great 
sufferer. Some of us felt very indignant with 
McKnight at the time, but I suppose the poor fellow 
was not culpable.” 

A Freebooter. 


From the island of Mocha the Essex proceeded up 
the coast to Valparaiso, which is described as a “long, 
white town,” plainly visible from the sea. Chili at 
this time had just thrown off the yoke of Spain and 
declared itself a republic, while Peru had not yet 
done so, but was still ruled by a Spanish viceroy. 
Capt. Porter first reconnoitred the harbor of Val- 
paraiso, to ascertain whether there were any British 
cruisers there, then put into the port for a few days 
to provision the frigate. ‘The Chilian officials received 
the Americans very kindly, and supplied the vessel 
with stores at a low rate. On the 18th of March, 
1813, the Essex again put to sea, and stood northward 
along the coast of Chili and Peru. Several American 
whale-ships were spoken, and from the captains of 
these vessels it was ascertained that a number of 
English privateers were in these waters, making cap- 
tures of American whalers; also a Peruvian vessel, 
the Nereyda, which, under pretence of Spain being 
an ally of England, was improving the opportunity 
which the war offered to plunder and mulct the un- 
fortunate Americans. 

In fact, our flag was the sport and prey of every 
craft that could mount a gun, and few of the whale- 
men dared hoist it, though at this time not less than 
twenty-five Massachusetts vessels were engaged in 
the whaling business in the Pacific. The indignation 
of Porter, who was the “pink of chivalry,’ waxed 
hot at these reports, and he made a vow speedily to 
correct all these practices. 

At eight o’clock of the morning of the 25th of March 
a sail was reported to northward. Chase was given; 
and towards noon the Esser had approached near 
enough to see that the craft was a war-ship, disguised 
asa whaler. To delude the stranger, whose identity 
was suspected, the Essex hoisted British colors and 





Why, she’s one whole good side of her left yit!’” 





“Great was our excitement,” says Midshipman 
Farragut, ‘to see the stranger run up the Spanish 
flag. 

“It’s the Nereyda for certain!’ was the exclama- 
tion from everybody. | 

“A moment later she tired a gun across our bows. 
All hands were sent to quarters, and we stood ready 
to give her a broadside. But Capt. Porter, reflect- 
ing that he was under English colors, contented him- 
self with sending three shots over the Spaniard, 
which immediately caused him to send his boat aboard | 
us to learn our pleasure. 

“By the aid of an interpreter, it was learned that 
the Nereyda had recently captured two American 
vessels, the Walker and the Barclay, but that these 
vessels had been taken away from the Spaniard by 
the British privateer Nimrod. The crews of the two 
American ships were still aboard the Nereyda, as 
prisoners, having been plundered of everything which 
they had possessed.” 

The temptation to send the freebooter to the bottom 
was a strong one; but determined to act with modera. | 
tion, Capt. Porter, having first ordered the release of 
the Americans and the restoration of their property, | 
directed that the guns and ammunition of the Nereyda 
should be thrown overboard, also all her light sails. | 
This done, he sent her to Callao, with a very plain 
letter to the Viceroy of Peru, warning him to refrain 
in future from all such piratical practices. The hint 
proved a salutary one, as was shown in our subse- 
quent dealings with that people. 

The Essex then stood in for the port of Coquimbo, 
to look for the Nimrod and her two prizes. Arriving 
off the town at night, Lieut. Downes, in a daring 
manner, searched the harbor with only a boat’s crew, 
pulling close up to every vessel in the port. While 
thus engaged, the Essex burned lights to reveal her 
position to the boat’s crew, and these created some- 
thing of a panic in the town, alarm-guns being several 
times fired from the fort. 

Failing to find the Nimrod and her prizes, the 








THE MIDSHIPMEN OF THE “ESSEX.” 


frigate stood uway for the Galapagos, or Enchanted | 
Islands, which were then a resort for whalers. On | 
the voyage thitherward the good fortune which | 
seemed to have so long eluded the Essex came back. 
On the 27th of April, the Barclay, with her prize 
crew, was recaptured; and not many days later the 
British armed ships, Montezuma, Georgiana and 
Policy, were taken. These captures were followed 
not long after by that of the Atlantic, and of the 
Greenwich, both armed ships, yet taken without re- 
sistance. The Atlantic was converted into an 
American cruiser, christened the Essex Junior, and 
put under the command of Lieut. Downes. Prize 
crews were placed on board all the captured vessels; 
several of the older midshipmen were elevated to the 
command of them. Even Chaplain Adams, who was 
also schoolmaster to the boys, was for a time invested 
with the duties of commander. 

The Galapagos group consists of eleven islands of 
considerable size, besides many small islets. The 
word galapagos signifies a tortoise, or turtle, and was 
bestowed on the islands from the thousands of tur- 
tles which are found here. 


Sea-Lions. 


The islands abounded in a large species of seal, 
which from the lad’s description seem to have been 
sea-lions. They were very large and of a fierce as- 
pect. The sailors, having never seen any such seals, 
were in some fear of them, for they gave vent to a 
hideous cry. 

One day, while a number of the boys were ashore 
with Capt. Porter, they came upon a herd of these 
creatures. 

“Now, lads!” exclaimed the captain, “get some 
clubs and cut ’em off from the water, and capture all 
you need.” The young tars were not slow to execute 
this order—the first part of it, at least. Davy was in 
the line, and when all was ready they charged on the 
sea-lions with a shout. But as they drew near, sev- 
eral old males, hearing the noise, reared themselves 
up, atid then, with savage barks, made straight at 
their assailants. 

“They looked so savage and growled zo terrifically,” 
says Farragut, ‘that I, for one, was badly scared. It 
seemed to me that one of those old monsters could 
eat me at a mouthful. A big fellow was making 
directly for me. He had his eye on me, I was certain. 
I didn’t wait for him to get nearer than ten yards, but 
turned about and hooked it for the boat, and didn’t 
stop till I was in it. 


«Davy, my son!’ exclaimed the captain. ‘Is that 


the way you behave in the presence of the enemy?’ 
I was not a little mortified; but on looking back, I saw 
that not a man had stood his ground, und that the 
The captain chaffed them all 


sea-lions had escaped. 





fired a gun to leeward. 


without stint. 


However, we went back next day and 


did better, having learned that these animals are not 
one-half as -erocious as they look to be.” 

While lying here, the crew of the Essex were wit- 
nesses to a grand natural phenomenon, an account of 
which is given in little Farragut’s own language. 

“On the night of the 6th of June, we heard several 
low, deep, distant sounds, like those of a naval battle 
a long way off. 

“About an hour later, we saw a red light mounting 
in the sky, in the direction of Narboro Island. ‘This 
we at first thought might proceed from a burning 
ship. It continued to rise in the sky, however, and 
at length took on magnificent proportions, assuming 
a deep blood-red tint. Ere long ruddy masses of fire 
were seen shooting upward; and these continued 
playing on the horizon throughout the entire night. 

“The captain assured us that it was a voleano in 
irruption in the interior of Narboro Island. 

“A few days later, the captain sent for me and said, 
suddenly, ‘Davy, my lad, ’'m going to put you in 
command of the Barclay.’ 

«Ay, sir,’ I said, trying hard to appear uncon. 
cerned, but saluting a second time, I was so excited. 
Some of the older midshipmen had already been put 
in command of prizes, but I had not expected such 
an honor. I trembled all over. That was the proud- 
est night of my life.” 

(To be continued.) 
—— 4 @>—_— — 


For the Companion, 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


A burning June noon was blazing upon the white 
statues of the chief cities of France as we crossed 
the Place de la Concorde. These cities are represented 
by the colossal marble figures of four beautiful wom. 
en, and as we looked at them, we almost wondered 
they could preserve their pale, cold immobility in 
such a fervid yellow glare as almost put our human 
eyes ou , and wholly made our humen heads swim. 
ast across the bridge, across the Seine from the 

ace de la Concorde, directly facing the bridge, stands 

the Palais Bourbon, or Legislative Building, we were 
seeking. It is a cold-looking, renaissance building, 
without visible windows (as all classical buildings 
are, and the renaissance was an imitation of the 
classic style), and with massive pillars supporting 
sculptured architrave. 

Carriages were driving up to the iron gates, the 
courtyard was filled with throngs of gentlemen and 
ladies passing in to the séance, and with other gentle- 
men standing and gazing at the passing ladies, as is 
the manner of all Frenchmen, old and young; and we 
thus knew we were not too early to secure good seats, 
although an hour earlier than the session would be- 
gin. 

For tickets of admission to these sittings of the 
“Chambre” are greatly in demand. It is a thing 
very much @ la mode for fashionable Parisiennes to 
attend them; and not only does almost every intelli 
gent provincial who comes to Paris on business or 
pleasure ask his deputy for a seat, but as many for- 
eigners as have any sort of influence to procure an 
entrée tind themselves there at least once during their 
stay in the gay capital. 

“I like to go there,” 
day. ‘I never fail to go when I have a chance. 
better than a play !” 

This seemed rather a light way of speaking of grave 
and reverend seigneurs, upon whom rested the respon- 
sibility of making laws for a whole nation, but after 
we had attended a séance of those same Solons, we 
were not so much surprised at Mademoiselle Léon- 
tine’s remark. 

This Chambre des Deputies is of the same political 

character and significance as our House of Repre- 
sentatives. It in this “Chambre,” as in our 
‘‘House,” that the laws must originate, passing from 
there, just as with us, for the sanction or disapproval 
of the Senate. 
The French Senate, unlike the House of Lords in 
England and our Senate in Washington, holds its 
sessions far away from those of the Deputies, a long 
way across Paris, in magnificent halls of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace. Nobody ever seems to care about go- 
| ing there; nobody protests that the séances are not 
public. It is more generally looked upon as a neces- 
sary member of the ‘‘body politic,” but composed as 
it is of hoary old men, some of them holding their 
senatorships for life, and acting upon bills that have 
already been fought over both in the “Chambre” and 
the daily journals, is vastly less exciting than a 
séance orageuse, or stormy session, at the Palais 
| Bourbon. 

The gallery above us was full, and in view of these 
two serried ranks of faces, it was curious to see the 
lower part of the house, the ground floor where the 
deputies sit, almost entirely empty. 

The shape of the chambre (speaking of space and 
not the collective body of members) is that of a bow 
very sharply drawn. ‘The are of the bow is where 
the galleries are placed; the taut cord represents the 
position of the President’s, or Speaker’s, high box and 
the tribune below the Speaker, or President, from 
whence the deputies address their colleagues. 

The deputy who speaks to the Chamber thus not 
only stands with his back to Monsieur le Président, 
or “Mr. Speaker,” as we would call him, but so far 
below him that neither of the two can see the other 
unless M. le Président bends forward and looks down 
from his box. 

The deputy does not address “Mr. Speaker,” 
with us, but speaks directly to his colleagues as if no 
M. le Président were in existence. That he is in ex- 
istence, however, nobody can forget, for the President 
at that time and until within a few days of this writ 
ing was Monsieur Henri Brisson, a very stalwart and 
very emphatic Frenchman, who rang his huge “ordei” 
bell (it rings with a great bar like the helm of # ship) 
and pounded with «a heavy ruler upon his desk while 
| shrieking ‘Order! order!” till it seemed as if he must 
| drop down with fatigue. 

Sometimes we have heard him with his voice so 
cracked and broken from dealing with turbulent depu- 
ties that he could scarcely speak above «a whisper. 
Then his bell had to work for him, and he conclu- 
sively proved by the strength and industry with 
which he bore down upon the Archimedean lever 
of the great bell, that he could carn his living at the 
anvil if he were not then President of the French 
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Chamber of Deputies and since Prime Minister, 
the same Mr. Gladstone in England, of the 
French Republic. 

The seats of the deputies slope from almost the 
level of the lower gallery to the floor, 
the orator’s platform or tribune. 


where rises 
These seats are 
upholstered in dark crimson, and the very front 


ones of the ventre are 
inscribed, in gold let- 
ters, Bane des Min- 
istres. Here, a little 
later, we saw the 
French Ministry, 
some of whom we 
recognized by their 
likeness to their pho- 
tographs, some of 
whom we did not. 

At this very séance 
(and that was one 
reason sO THany peo- 


ple had sought. tick- 
ets for this particular 
day) the Ministry was 


THE 


to be called upon to prove that it had not done | 


injustice and wrong in its administration of law 
Moat of the speak - 
ers were of those opposed to the present ministry, 
who wished to see it overturned. So the Minis- 
ters had to sit there before the faces of everybody 
and hear the harshest possible things said of 
themselves. 

But nobody would have dreamed it to look at 
them. They sat there, calm and self-possessed, 
while one of them, [| was sure, had heard nothing 
of the bitter and noisy recrimination, for he had 
seemed fast asleep all the time. When it came 
time for the Ministry to reply to the charges, 
however, I discovered my mistake. 


in some of its departements. 
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think that if in a time of wastes peace and aay Three of these parties—the Tories, W on, and | | panies, but which the corporations did not earn 


tional tranquillity like this, these excitable, demon- | 


, Strative Gauls could wax into furies over a mere 


| 


FRENCH 





The youngest of all the Ministers, Monsieur 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Minister of the Interior, a 
tall, slender, rather dudish blond of less than | 


mounted the tribune 
special charge one by one. 


thirty-five, and answered 
every This was the 
Minister who had seemed asleep all the time! 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
sat Jules Ferry, so prominent in French politics. 
He is a dull, sullen-looking man, with long Eng- 
lish chop-whiskers, and dark hair growing very 
thin. he reminded English 
coachinan, in spite of the thoughtful brow and 
well-bred air. 

The Chamber is divided into three divisions by 
aisles, the aisles running from under the gallery 
down to the These three divisions rep- 
resent three broad divisions of French political 


Upon the seat next to 


Somehow me of an 


tribune. 


parties: the Drotte, Centre, and Gauche—Right, 
Centre, and Left. The Right benches, upon right 
hand of the tribune, are occupied by the Con- 


servatives, among which find themselves partisans 
both of the ancient monarchy and of the later 
empire. ‘The Left are oceupied by Republicans of 
varying radicalism and conservatism, 
while the Centre is the balancing point between 
the two, the point where the other two shade into 
each other. 

Such men as made 
Left; Napoleon IIL.’s 
sagnmac, is on the extreme Right, 
is old Bishop Freppel, 
right of kings, and all 
bers famous for attachment either to the extrava- 
gant and adventurous Empire, or the slow, stupid 
and obstinate monarchy of the Bourbons. 


shades of 


are on the 
Paul de Cas- 
while next to him 

advocate of the 
about these two sit mem- 


the Commune 
grand touter, 


divine 


We shall never forget that séance, for we never 
saw anything like it in our lives. The debate was 
furious, and at times we certainly thought depu- 
ties would tly at tiroats. While 
deputies were haranguing from the tribune, the 
interruptions were incessant and so noisy that no 
articulate sound could be heard above the general 
uproar, begged, implored, 
threatened, called deputies by name and to order, 
inflicted tines, 


each other's 


President Brisson 


roared, beat the air, bore 
when the tumult 
became chaotic, raised his arms and mute face to 
heaven, as if despairingly appealing to ¢ in this 
failure of all human means! 

We heard continually the “C'est un 
mensonge!” (It’s a lie) and from the sullen roar 
booming from Paul de C 
thought he would certainly have tw 
duels on his hands for the mcrrow. 


screamed, 
down upon his bell, and then, 


words, 


assagmaic’s seat, we 


entv more 


It made us 


political question, what must have been the scenes 
when Danton, Mirabeau, Robespierre, held the 
tribune, and poor France agonized in the Revolu- 
tion? We were quite surprised that only one duel 









CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

grew out of this séance. That duel was fought a 
week after. A deputy from Corsica, whom we 
saw forcibly held down in his seat by his friends, 
received a scratch on the back of his left hand. 
Everybody’s honor was satisfied, and our séance 
orageuse brought tragedy to no one, dire as its 


aspect was! MarGaret BertTHa WRIGHT. 


+O 
BELATED HOPE, 

Belated hope is like the feeble rays 

Of clouded starlight through dim desert ways, 


Less than the foam that haunts a waveworn space, 
Or light that falls across a dead man’s face. 


-William H, Hayne, 


oo 
THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


The elections for a new British House of Com- 
mons begin early in July, and will continue 
through the greater part of the month. If they 
prove to be favorable to Mr. Gladstone and his 
Hlome Rule scheme, the new House will not meet 
until autumn. But if the elections go against the 


veteran Premier, or result in a House of Com- 


mons closely divided between his adherents and | 


his opponents, it will be summoned to meet early 
1 August. 


Thus the people of Great Britain and Ireland | 


are called upon, for the second time within a year, 
to choose their representatives and to give their 
judgment on the vital questions of the day. 
is a very rare thing. Only twice during the pres- 
ent century—in 1806 and 1831—has a House of 
Commons had so brief an existence as that which 
has just expired. 

The sole issue before the British people in the 
July election is, whether they approve or disap- 
prove of the granting of a separate Parliament to 
Ireland to make laws for that country, under the 
conditions proposed by Mr. Gladstone in his bill, 
which was rejected by the last House. 

The elections are held, like those of last autumn, 
under the new suffrage. A year and a half ago 
two millions of new voters were admitted to the 
right to cast their ballots. This right was then 
given to all persons in the counties, or rural dis- 
tricts, who owned or rented dwellings, or lived in 
cottages on landed estates, or oceupied porters’ 
and other servants’ lodgings. 


TRE . : } 
rhis increased the number of voters in Great | 


Britain and Ireland from three millions to five 
millions in round numbers. The two millions of 


new voters were divided as follows, between the | 


three kingdoms, in round numbers : 
million four hundred thousand; Scotland, four 
hundred thousand; Ireland, two hundred thou- 
sand. The enormous majority of the new voters | 
is composed of agricultural laborers. 


England, one | 


In the last election, three parties contended for | 


the mastery—the Liberals, the Tories, and the 
Irish Nationalists under Mr. Parnell. In the new 
election, the number of parties—or rather of par- 
ties and factions—contesting is increased to five, 
owing to the secession of two sections of the Lib- 
erals from Mr. Gladstono’s support. 
parties are: the Liberals who sustain Mr. Glad- | 
stone and his colleagues; the Liberal Whigs, who 
follow the Marquis of Hartington; the seceding 
Radicals, under Joseph Chamberlain; the Tories ; 
and the Irish Nationalists. 


This | 


These five | 


seceding Radicals —are in more or less active 


alliance, for they all agree in their hostility to | 


Mr. Giadstone’s scheme of Home Rule. ‘The 
other two parties—the Gladstone Lilerals and the 
Irish Parnellites—are also allied, in the endeavor 
to convert that scheme into a law. 

Never were the English elections more hope- 
lessly mixed up, and never was it more difficult 
to form any idea of their result. It remains to 
be seen to what extent the Liberals throughout 
the country sympathize with their aged and elo- 
quent chief, Mr. Gladstone, and how far they 
will be led off, to join their old foes, the Tories, 
in dooming him to defeat. 

The new voters, the agricultural laborers, are 
also an uncertain quantity. In the election of last 
autumn, they voted overwhelmingly on the Radi- 
cal side. But itis a question now whether they 
will rally to the support of Mr. Gladstone, or will 
follow Mr. Chamberlain, who has been looked 
upon as distinctively the Radical chief. 

It is certain that Mr. Gladstone is bitterly 
opposed by the great majority of the aristocracy, 
the land-owners, the rich men, and the clergy of 
England; and that his maia reliance for victory 
is upon the masses of the common people, in town 
and country. 





+e 
For the Companion, 
THE DERVISH. 


Across the meadows where the herds 
Browse in the amber morning air, 

Whose is the voice that bids the birds 
Uplift their tuneful matin prayer? 


Clear the melodious summons falls 
from out the leafy solitudes; 
It is the hermit thrush that calls 

The teathered dervish of the woods! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
ne 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


No other country that ever existed, with the 
single exception of Canada, has possessed a pub- 
lic domain a tenth part as large as that which has 
been at the disposal of the Government of the 
United States. The land has been acquired in 
several ways. In the first place, the original 
States of the Union ceded to the general Govern- 
ment, for the benefit of the whole country, the 
tracts of land beyond their own proper borders to 
which they laid claim. 

The largest cession of this kind was by the 
| &tate of Virginia, and included most of the terri- 
tory now in the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois. Next came the purchase of ‘Lou- 
isiana,” which gave to the United States the whole 
Valley of the Mississippi up to Minnesota. 

Thirdly, the war with Mexico, and the treaties 
which followed its close, added California, Colo- 
rado, and the Southern Territories; and a treaty 
with Great Britain established the claim of this 
country, based upon the Louisiana purchase and 
upon prior discovery, to Oregon and all the North- 
ern Territories. 

It was necessary, before the title to all these 
lands became vested absolutely in the United 
States, to extinguish the Indian title. This was 
done, in some cases fairly and by giving or prom- 
ising compensation, in other cases forcibly. There- 
after the land belonged to the Government, to give 
away or to sell. 

From a very early day the question involving 
| the disposition of the public lands entered into 

politics. It was a part of the lifelong policy of 
| Henry Clay to devote the proceeds of the sales of 
public land to internal improvements, and many 
a fierce battle between Whigs and Democrats was 
fought over that question. 

In the early days of the Republican party, be 
fore it gained control of affairs, two measures 
relating to the lands constituted parts of the pol- 
icy of the young party,—aid to a railroad to the 
Pacific, and that which is now known as the 
Homestead Law. 

At the time when these laws were enac ted, early 
in the days of the Civil War, the domain of the 
United States seemed boundless and inexhausti- 
ble. No one then ventured to question the expe- 
diency of extensive grants of land, but the meas- 
ures were opposed on the ground that they were 
not constitutional. The Republican party, how- 
ever, held that the acts were warranted by the 
Constitution, and passed them. 

For a time—for many years, in fact—the lands 
were disposed of in the most wholesale manner. 
No one knows how many million acres were given 
to railroad companies to aid in the construction of 
their lines. The pre-emption laws, which gave 
the right to persons to buy lands at a very low 
price, the Homestead Law, and finally the “tim- 
ber-culture act,” helped in the work of rapidly 
diminishing the national domain. 

By the timber-culture act the same persons who 
were entitled to take up homesteads on the pub- | 
lic lands, might acquire more land by planting | 
| trees. The manner in which this was done was 
explained in the Companion, not long ago. 

Within the past ten years there has been a rapid 
growth of an extremely conservative opinion 
respecting the public lands. 
be induced te grant an acre of land to a railroad, 
except for its right of way,—that is, for so much 
as it actually occupies for its road and stations. 
Nor would the people quietly see any land granted 
for such a purpose. 

On the other hand, Congress is seeking how 
may 
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| 


it 
recover and restore to the public domaim 
| lands which were once granted to railroad com- 


Congress could not | 
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| by a strict compliance with the terms and condi- 
tions of the grant. 

Moreover, the House of Representatives has, 
by a very strong vote at the present session, 
passed a bill to repeal some of the very provisions 
—including the timber-culture act—which were 
regarded but a few years ago as most wise, and 
most useful to poor people seeking new homes. 

Still further, there is a disposition to forbid the 
acquisition of land in the territories by foreigners. 
In short, the present temper of the people is to be 
sparing of the national possessions, although they 
are still vast, because there is not much probability 
of any further acquisition of territory. 


—_——_—_<+o-—__—_—— 
ORIGINALITY. 


Madame de B——, the wife of a French artist, once 
by a happy whim thrilled all Paris. She had invited 
a small number of her friends to supper. In the 
afternoon her brother was reading aloud a treatise on 
home-life in ancient Greece. 

“Why not give a Greek supper?” she said, starting 
up. The book gave several ancient ménus. She ran 
to her cook, who was intelligent and ambitious. Her 
husband and brother, both artists, hung draperies 
and arranged cushions, flowers, lights; from one or 
two dealers who were friends she borrowed vases, 
cups, flagons; her children, dressed as pages, bore 
antique beakers of Cyprian wine, crowned with roses 
on their heads; a white cachemire blouse and one or 
two shawls converted her into an Athenian matron. 
The softly lighted scene which presented itself to her 
guests was startling and picturesque. 

“The next day,” she wrote, ‘‘all Paris was talking 
of my simple féte. It was ‘daring,’ ‘magnificent.’ It 
had ‘ruined my husband.’ ‘It had cost twenty thou- 
sand francs.’ In afew months a friend wrote to me 
from Rome that she heard it had cost fifty thousand 
francs. By the time the gossip reached St. Peters- 
burgh, it was seventy thousand francs. In sober 
truth, my whim cost three hours’ labor and fifteen 
francs. But in every capital of Europe Greek sup- 
pers were given ad naus.am.” 

There is nothing more rare in the world than an 
original idea. Men and women in general are only 
ambitious to be imitators. George IV. wore enor- 
mous cravats to hide the goitre on his neck, and every 
English-speaking man on two continents at once 
rolled his throat in yards of linen or silk. 

A few years ago a conceited, shrewd youth came to 
this country to make some money, with no capital 
but some eccentricities in attitude and clothes. He 
chose to admire the sunflower, and forthwith many 
American women decorated themselves and their 
houses with the coarse, gaudy flower, neglecting all 
the other delicate, exquisite blossoms. 

A man may not be able to produce an original idea 
in conduct, in manners, or even in dress. But he can 
at least imitate with discretion and common-sense, 
and he need not zealously follow a quicker-witted 
leader into vulgarity and folly. 


——__-_—+0or 


GRETCHEN. 


True kindness of heart is at once recognized at its 
intrinsic value by all classes of people. It is the one 
sterling medium which passes current everywhere. 
A German hotel servant, who had rendered herself 
particularly amiable and serviceable, was once asked, 
by a lady travelling in Europe, why she did not go to 
America. m 

“Ah, I haf been asked,” she replied, with a simple 
importance which was very pretty. “The American 
ladies I serve ask me often. They say, ‘Gretchen, 
you come with me, and I give you three—four dollar 
a week.’ But I say—though I love the American 
ladies best—I should haf no friends in their country. 
My own people, they are all here.” 

“You love the American ladies best?” 

“Yes, madame, best of all, except the German la- 
dies; them I love because they belong to my own 
country. The English ladies, ah! they are made of 
solid wood!” 

“And the Italians?” 

“The Italian ladies, they have no heart, all hollow 
inside!” 

“But the French, Gretchen?” 

“Oh, they are—what they call it?—orgueilleuse— 
proud. They speak well to you, but they feel them- 
selves so good!” 

“Well, you are very wise to love the people who 

are kind to you.” 

“Ah yes, madame,” said Gretchen, laying. down 
her duster, in order to give her entire mind to the 
task of expressing herself. ‘‘A person is good to me, 
and it makes ‘we feel, ah, I cannot tell you how! As 
if ’’—laying her hand on her heart—‘‘as if there was 
something put here that makes me all warm and 
melting.” 

Who does not know the feeling, and who could ex- 
| press it better than Gretchen, flatterer though she 
was? It would be a pleasant life-task to set one’s- 
self—that of “warming the cockles of the heart” of 
friend and chance acquaintance. 





+e 
A STATESMAN’S VIEW. 


It is commonly thought that statesmen are little 
troubled by conscience, and are governed simply by 
expediency or ambition. Metternich, who had the 
reputation of a model statesman of this order, helped 
| to re-arrange the map of Europe after the overthrow 
| of Napoleon, and was the leader of Austrian politics, 
He seemed to be 


| till the popular revolution of Is4s. 
| governed by ambitious aims, and to have no regard 
| for justice or the rights of the people. 

| But, if his journals may be trusted, he thought 
| himself loyal to conscience, and governed always by 

a desire to do right. He says of himself,— 

| “After thirty-six years of public life, I have never 
| lived to self. The part I have played has not been 
| from choice, but imposed by a feeling of duty. Free 
' from every ambition but the desire of honestly ful- 


filling tasks which, for a varicty of reasons, were laid 
upon me from the very commencement of my minis- 
| try, | lave never left the path which seemed to me to 
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be the right one. Unmoved by the errors of our time, 
errors which always lead society to the abyss, I have 
had the happiness in a time full of danger to serve 
the cause of peace, and the welfare of the nations, 
which will never be advanced by revolutions.” 

If Metternich was sincere, he has been greatly mis- 
judged. If the popular verdict is correct, he must 
have been strangely ignorant of his own motives. 


| 
| 





INSANITY ON A THRONE. 


King Ludwig of Bavaria, who committed suicide 
lately, inherited insanity from both sides of his house. 
His mother has been a victim of melancholy mania 
for many years. His father’s family (Wittelsbach) 
have been rulers in the Rhine provinces since the 
tenth century, and have been noted for their eccen- 
tricity, which occasionally degenerated into madness. 
His grandfather committed so many insane follies 
that he was forced to abdicate. His brother, the 
present nominal king, has been a dangerous lunatic 
since his boyhood. 

There have been several insane kings in Europe, 
but no one before Ludwig has committed suicide. 
Richard II. of England clung to his wretched life 
until it was violently taken from him. Henry VI., 
who probably would have been a sane shepherd, found 
the pressure of a crown too heavy for his weak brain. 
When it was removed he passed perhaps the happiest 
years of his life in his cell in the Tower alone with 
his books and goldfinches. George III. bore himself 
during the ten years of his continement at Kew, while 
insane, with more calmness and kingly dignity than 
he had ever shown before his reason left him. 

The most tragic story of an insane monarch is that 
of Ivan VI., Czar of Russia, who at the age of six 
was thrown into a dungeon absolutely dark, and was 
kept there for sixteen years, by the Czarinas Eliza- 
beth and Catharine. His mind, naturally weak, be- 
came a blank. He had no employment but to comb 
his long hair and beard with his fingers. Yet he clung 
desperately to this poor life, and fought like a lion 
the murderers who were at last sent to despatch him. 

The most fantastic story is that of Christina of 
Sweden, who, a reigning queen at six, resigned the 
crown at twenty-eight, and in a man’s dress, under 
the name of Count Dohna, travelled through Europe, 
startling every capital and court with her mad freaks. 

A crown or sceptre can not make a mad man hon- 
orable, nor a silly man respectable. That is a hack- 
neyed moral which each of us understands when it 
concerns kings. But we do not turn its sharp edge 
towards ourselves. We are apt to wrap ourselves in 
some little dignity of wealth or social position, as a 
king does in his robe of state, and to fancy that that 
is all the world knows of us. But it is the man, inside 
of his accidents of position, that is seen and judged 
by the public and by God. 


—~@r------- - 
EXACTING, BECAUSE IGNORANT. 


An ignorant old mau, made suddenly rich by dis- 
covering an oil-well on his farm, determined that his 
only daughter should be a “lady.’”? Taking her to a 
fashionable boarding-school, 
mouth and dull ears while the principal explained the 
course of study. 

Seeing that the old man was disposed to make a 
bargain, she explained that instruction in the English 
branches did not include instruction in the modern 
languages, or in vocal and instrumental music, or in 
drawing and painting. She also pointed out that 
these, being ‘‘accomplishments,” were classed as 
“extras,” for which an additional sum must be paid. 

“Well, marm,” he answered, “I want the whole of 
them things for my daughter. I can stand the charge, 
I guess. I'll tell you what ldo, marm. I'll let her 
be here one year, for you to fix up and make a lady of 
her. If you do it, I'll pay what you charge; if you 
don’t, I won’t pay a cent. If it’s a bargain, marm, 
give me your hand on it.’ 

The old father’s comprehension was about on a 
level with that of a rich and penurious man who, to 
show his taste, gave his friends a musical entertain- 
ment. All went off to his satisfaction while all the 
orchestra was playing. But when the first violin be- 
gan a solo, he broke out with the angry question,— 

“Why don’t the rest of you play? I don’t hire you 
to remain idle.” 

“It is a cadenza for one violin,” replied the leader. 
“T don’t care if it is!’ exclaimed the penurious host, 
determined to have the worth of his money. ‘Let 
the trumpets cadenza with the fiddle!” 

Old Jacob Astley was for many years the successful 
manager of «a London circus, known as the “Horse 
Theatre.” He was clever but ignorant, and was 
noted for working his performers up to their ability. 
Once when a violinist in the band stopped playing, 
while the others were blowing and scraping away, 
“What do you mean, you idle fellow, by not play- 
ing?” shouted Astley at him. 

“Why, sir, here’s a rest marked in my part—a rest 
for several bars.” 

‘Rest! Don’t tell me about rest, sir. 
come here and play, sir—not to rest /’”” 


I pay you to 


++ 
OMENS. 


Superstition belongs only to the ignorant. One can 
scarcely be surprised at its prevalence, when he reflects 
that some most intelligent men still retain their belief 
in certain pet signs and omens; it is but logical to 
expect its power among the uneducated. On an ocean 
steamer, one very stormy night, it occurred to a timid 
passenger that, in case of accident, it might be well 
to have a life-preserver at hand. 

She tugged in vain at the article, but found that its 
fastenings resisted her utmost efforts. Meantime, 
still at work, the stewardess appeared, a delicious 


he listened with open | 








genuine pees came into her eyes. ‘The life-preserv- s 
ers have been in their places six years, and there have 
been no accident. Nobody have taken them out, and 
if it is done now, it is bad, bad sign.” 

“But what are they for, then?” was the crucial 
question. 

“They are here because they must be; because all 
the vessels have them. But if you take one out now, 
it will change our luck, and we shall all go to the 
fishes.” 

“Very well, Rosella; we won’t break your charm,” 
and Rosella departed, humbly grateful for the respect 
paid her theory. Next morning, however, she was 
evidently quite unable to restrain a smile of triumph, 
as she said, pointing to the sunlight that struck 
through an open port-hole,— 

“Madam sees? She let the life-preserver alone, and 
so we had no need of it!” 

—_—__+o,—____—_ 


FAMOUS DOCTORS. 


| 
} 
| 


The medical profession has one advantage,—it is one 
of the necessities of civilization. The very man who 
pokes fun at the doctors sends for a physician the 
moment he falls ill. Addison said that medical men 
were “like the British army in Cwsar’s time; some 
slay in chariots, and some on foot.” But when the 
genial humorist was taken sick, he sent for the best 
doctor in London, and submitted to be bled, or 
cupped, or leeched; for in those days every disease 
was ascribed to inflammation, which must be subdued 
by letting the blood flow. The medical science of that 
time merited Addison’s sly sarcasm, that a nation 
abounding in physicians is always thin of people. 


The medical profession has also another advantage. 
Any man of average ability, good character, and 
steady purpose, may gain a living by medicine, al- 
though he may fail to win a fortune. If, however, he 
is of the stuff out of which great surgeons and phy- | mai 
sicians are made, he may become wealthy. 

Sir Astley Cooper, the eminent London surgeon, 
practised five years before his income rose to five 
hundred dollars a year. But from that time it went 
steadily up, until in one year it reached one hundred 
and five thousand dollars. His average yearly income, 
for a long time, was seventy-five t ceneand dollars. 
Even this amount was exceeded by the receipts of an- 
other London surgeon, Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

Sir Henry Holland limited his professional income 

to twenty-five thousand dollars a year, in order to re- 
tain leisure for study, recreation, and travel. But Dr. 
Chambers “ae himself so entirely to his practice 
that he rushed through the streets, driven post-haste 
at ten miles an hour, and scarcely ever ate one regu- 
lar meal a day. 
He was frequently ill, and his sicknesses reduced 
the amount of his yearly fees to forty-seven thousand 
dollars. Once, when laid aside by an injury to his 
right hand through blood-poisoning, malicious = 
said that his fingers had become crooked from the 
continual habit of taking fees. 





—~o>—- —--—_— 


THE HARE IN THE MOON. 


When the moon is waxing from the eighth day to 
the full, it requires no very vivid imagination to de- 
scry on the westward side of the lunar disk a large 
patch very strikingly resembling a rabbit or hare. 
The Hindus have the following legend in relation to 
it: 


In former days a hare, a monkey, a coot, and a fox 
became hermits, and lived in a wilderness together 
after having sworn not to kill any living thing. The 
god Sakkria accordingly determined to try their faith. 

Taking the form of a Brahmin, he first appeared 
before the monkey, of whom he asked alms. That 
worthy promptly brought a bunch of mangoes and 
presented to him. 

The pretended Brahmin, having left the monkey, 
went to the coot and made the same request, who 
presented him a row of fish which he had just found 
on the bank of a river, evidently forgotten by a fisher- 
man. The Brahmin then went to the fox, who imme- 
diately went in search of food, and soon returned 
with a pot of milk and a dried lignan, which he had 
— in a plain where they had been left by a herds- 


ged 
The hare said, “Friend, I eat nothing 
Then 


the Brahmin at last went to the hare and be 
alms of him. 
but grass, which is, I think, Of no use to you.” 
the pretended Brahmin replied,— 

“Why, friend, if you are a true hermit, you can 

ive me your own flesh in hope of future happiness.” 

‘he hare promptly consented. The Brahmin kindled 
a fire at the foot of the rock, into which the hare 
jumped to prove the honesty of his purpose. Where- 
upon the god Sakkria took the hare in his arms and 
immediately drew its figure into the moon, in order 
that every living a of every part of the world 
might see it. The fable certainly suggests a noble 

———-+or—__— 


idea of self-sacrifice. 
DOMESTIC NEWS. 


The following story is told by an army officer who 
had received entertainment in a backwoods cabin in 
Texas, in return for which requisition was made upon 
his skill in the gentler arts of peace. Before ne left 
the house his hostess inquired of him if he knew how 
to write, and, upon learning that his education had 
extended that far, she desired him to act as her 
amanuensis, while she dictated a letter to a friend 
“way down in ole Massasip.”” 

Having a pencil and some old letters in my pocket, 
I told her I would take down what she desired to com- 
municate, copy it in ink on my return to the fort, and 
send it by post, which seemed to give her great pleas. 
ure; whereupon I seated myself, and asked her what 
she wished me to write. She said,— 

“Tell um, stranger, thar’s narry fever-n’-agur down 


this-a-way.” 

“Very well,” I said, “that is down. What shall I 
say next?” E 

“Tell um, homage Davy” (her husband) “he raised 
a powerful hea) carn and taters this year.” 

“Yes,” I said; “ewhat next?” 

“Tell um, stranger, there’s a mighty smart chance 
o’ varmints in these yere diggins.” 

And thus she went on throughout the entire letter, 
which she “lowed was a peart hand-write.’ 


——+or—_—_—_ 
“SOME PRESIDENT.” 


The frequent revolutions in the governments of 
South American republics seem to make presidents as 





compound of French politeness and Italian features, 
whose English was strongly tinctured by her two 
familiar tongues. 

“Rosella, take this out for me, please,” said the 
timid passenger. 

Rosella stopped in mid-stateroom, as it were, a pic- 
ture of horror. 

“What for you want it?” she at length found breath 
to say. 

“Only to have it at hand in case of accident.” 

“Oh, you let it be! I pray you let it be!” implored 
Rosella, clasping her hands in entreaty, while tears of 





common there as military officers are in this country. 
Moreover, familiarity breeds there the same feeling 
that it does elsewhere. A traveller in the Argentine 
Republic tells a story at his own expense: 


On one occasion, I accompanied the colonel of the 
regiment stationed on the frontier in one of his peri- | 
| odical visits to the Indians. Seeing me in European 
dress in the midst of so many military men, an 
treated by the colonel with great politeness, they said | 
| among themselves,— 
“Who can this be?” 
And the more knowing ones replied,— 


a| 
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“Oh, some President !”’ 


Coo RD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, 
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ness, Durability and C heapness, Unequalled, 
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For the Companion. 
A GIRL OF GIRLS. 


Here's a girl of girls, 
Teeth as white as pearls, 

Breath of balm and rose 
When her lips unclose, 


Look, how straight she walks, 
List, how sweet she talks; 

Beauty, grace, and youth 
Crown her for a truth; 





And along her way 
Friends flock day by day, 
Dropping at her feet 
Showers of praises sweet. 
“Beauty, grace and youth-- 
nasy ‘tis, forsooth, 
With such gifts as these, 
Friends to gain and please,” 
Dark-eyed Envy cries, 
Looking sadly wise 
As she walks apart, 
With a burning heart. 
Beauty, grace, and youth— 
All these gifts, in truth, 
Once were Envy’s own, 
Yet she walks alone, 
Walks in sullen pride 
On the other side, 
Brooding as she goes 
Over petty woes, 
Little hates and spites, 
Fancied wrongs and slights, 
Which have made her life 
Dark with daily strife, 
Who would care, indeed, 
Follow such a lead, 
Though *twere Beauty’s own, 
Beckoned from her throne? 
Sweet words match the pearls, 
When my girl of girls 
Doth her lips unclose 
Breathing balm and rose, 
Sweet words set to deeds 
Sweeter still, are seeds 
Flowering day by day 
All along her way, 
Till to follow where 
She doth lightly fare, 
Is to set one’s feet 
Ina garden sweet 
Of all dear delights, 
rere from heavenly heights 
Friendly breezes bring 
Rest and pleasuring. 
NORA PERRY. 


+r 
For the Companion. 


TWO PATHS, 


A biography of the son 6f a small farmer who 
lived in the stormy times of Charles the First has 
just been published in England. John, on coming 
to man’s estate, met a woman whom he heartily 
loved. 

“We were not afraid to marry,” he wrote, 
“though we had not so much property as a dish 
or a spoon between us.” 

John was soon converted to his wife’s religious 
belief, and was not afraid to preach it, though he 
was sent to prison for doing it. 

“If lam set free to-day, I will preach the gos- 
pel to-morrow,” hé told the judge. He kept his 
word, and was twice sent back to jail, where he 
remained for nearly thirteen years. There he 
worked day and night making shoe-laces to sup- 
port his family, and writing the gospel which he 
could not preach. 

The book which he wrote, “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 


gress,” has been read all over the English-speak- | 


ing world, and has been translated into eighty 
languages. 

About the same time a German lad of seventeen 
in a Moravian settlement in the wilderness of 
Pennsylvania felt ‘‘called of God” to preach to 
the savages. A nobleman who was visiting the 
settlement was pleased by the boy, and offered to 
take him to Europe, give him a training as a 
skilled artificer, and establish him at Utrecht. An 


: Snipa, 
assured career and a fortune opened before him; 


the whole colony looked upon him as the luckiest 
of men. He consented, and sailed in the suite of 
Baron S—-. As the ship passed down the Dela- 
ware, they saw the boy, pale and haggard, gazing 
at the shore. 

“David,” he was asked, “do you wish to re- 
turn ?” 

“Yes.” 

*For what purpose ?” 

To tell the Indians of God. 
work.” 

‘Then, in His name, go back, even now.” 

He was sent ashore in a bateau, returned home, 
entered into the lodge of an Indian chief for two 
years, to learn their language and customs, and 
then gave up his life to preaching to them. No 
missionary has ever exercised a more powerful in- 
fluence on the Indians than David Zeisberger. He 
founded forty Christian villages, and brought 
thousands of savages to Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. 


That is my true 


A hundred years later, a small company of men, 
old and young, was gathered in a large room in 
Philadelphia. Before them lay a paper, a protest 
against tyranny. If they signed it, it was at the 
risk of their lives, and of the property which 
would keep their children from beggary. Nota 
man drew back. The result is the Republic of the 
United States. 

Young men of the present day in choosing a 
career ask themselves, “Can T grow rich by these 
means ? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 








JULY 8, 1886. 
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me?” John Bunyan and David Zeisberger would 
seem fools in the eyes of the wise men of this 
generation. 

Yet it is only the men who struck out a higher 
purpose in life than money, and who obstinately 
followed it, that are reckoned among the world’s 
| leaders. 
| Only spiritual things last, and sacrifice is one 
jlaw of spiritual happiness, growth and attain- 
ment. There are two classes of men; those who 
live for the gratification of self and those who live 
for the good of others, and the two pursue differ- 
ent ways, leading whither ? ending where ? 


aaemnnesieitiletciinicimemts 
A GREAT MANUFACTURER. 


A colt whose will is broken, instead of trained, be- 
| comes a spiritless horse. ‘Never mind,” said Fowell 
Buxton’s mother, of her headstrong boy; “he is self- 
| willed now; you will see him turn out well in the 
| end.” Being a judicious mother, she so trained her 

son’s will, instead of breaking it, that self-will be- 
}came the will-power which enabled him to fight for 
| the negro’s freedom, until there was not a slave in 
| the British colonies. “Neither chance nor fortune,” 
is the English translation of a Latin motto which 
adorns the coat-of-arms of Sir John Brown, the Shef- 
| field manufacturer of steel-iron and armor plate. 
|The phrase is an epigrammatic statement of the 
|career of one who created opportunities, and made 
| circumstances serve him. His father, a slater, sent 
him to a pedagogue who kept his school in a garret. 
The small pupil’s brusque manners and air of decision 
showed the teacher that he had to do with a boy of 








The boy, after leaving school, entered a hardware 
store, where he served seven years as an apprentice. 
For the first two years he received no wages, but dur- 
ing the last five he got six shillings a week. 

At the end of his apprenticeship, his father gave 
him a suit of new clothes, a sovereign, and the in- 
formation that for the future he must live on his own 
resources. | 
| The young man cheerfully accepted the situation. 

His resources were a strong will, tenacity of purpose, 





natural aptitude for business, a knowledge of the 
hardware trade, and the good-will of his employers. 
When, therefore, through their kindness, the oppor- 
tunity came for him to begin business on his own 
account, he was ready. 

A local bank lent him five hundred pounds on 
the security of his personal character and the en- 
| dorsement of his father and uncle. With this sum 
|he began selling files and table cutlery on commis- 
sion. 

He was his own “traveller,” went about the coun- 
try witha horse and gig, and carried his own sam- 
ples. The gig was soon succeeded by a four-wheeled 
sample-coach. Instead of retailing the goods of other 
manufacturers, he began to make his own files and 
cutlery. His next advance was the making of the 

| steel required for his goods, and the manufacturing 
| of railway springs. 

An anecdote reveals the secret of his rapid growth 
from a retailer to a manufacturer. 

A few days before the time appointed for the formal 
opening of the railway from Dundee to eo 
he happened to visit the Scotch metropolis. Calling 

| on the engineer of the line, on Saturday, that gentle- 
reat danger of the opening 


man said to him,— 
“Mr. Brown, there is f 

| ceremonies being spoiled, as the contractor seems un- 

| able to have several sets of brake-springs ready in 

| time. Can you supply the springs by next Thursday? 
We must have them, and you are the man to get 

| them to us in time.” 

| ‘You shall have them,” said Mr. Brown. 

| That afternoon, a coach took him to Berwick, 
whence he went by train to Newcastle, and got into 

| Sheffield the next forenoon. On Monday morning all 

|the men in the Atlas Steel Works began making 
brake-springs. By Monday night they were on the 

| rail going to Manchester and Mr. Brown with them. 

| A steamer carried them to Fleetwood, where a wagon 

| was ready to convey them to the station from which 


strong character, whose will would resist breaking, | 
though it might bend to training. | 


against a projecting box,—one of the cages, probably ; 
then suddenly his heart fairly stood still, and he be- 
came as cold as ice. 
He had put his foot down hard on something soft 
yet resisting, something round and slippery. He 
new whut it was only too well. He gave a bound 
backward, fell, jumpe 
and spran 


up, made a dash for the door, 
into his carriage. 

‘‘Well, doctor, what’s your hurry?” said a voice. 

The doctor could not speak for a moment. But he 
recognized the voice of the man who had called dur- 
ing the afternoon, at his house. 

“You said half-past eight,” said the man. ‘It’s 
just that now. The tiger didn’t jump at you, did 
he? 

“No,” answered the doctor, recovering himself 
enough to feel that he needed some apology. “I sup 
pose there wasn’t any realdanger. But in a strange 


step right on a boa-constrictor”—— 

“A what?” cried the man 

‘**Boa-constrictor!’’ answered the doctor, in a rather 
fierce tone. “‘You ought to be more careful, sir. I 
had nearly reached the further end of the room, when 
I stepped square on him. I could have sworn to what 
it was.” 

“Why, doctor,” said the man, trying his best not to 
laugh, *‘I’ll allow it was rather a scarey place in the 
dark. But that wasn’t the boa-constrictor you 
stepped on. It was only our big rubber hose! So, 
now, if you’ll come im, Ill take you to the sick man, 
and then watch the horse.”’ 


stepped on the boa-constrictor, but it leaked out, and 
was a popular story in town for many a day. 


~~. 
For the Companion. 
OLD SONGS. 


A RONDEL 





I love old songs, glad thoughts awaking, 
| Of long-gone days when my heart was light; 
| When through its veins sweet hopes ran bright. 
And not a chord was used to aching. 
I hear them, and the sun seems breaking 

To put dark, lowering clouds to flight; 
L love old songs glad thoughts awaking— 

Of long-gone days when my heart was light. 
ey | locks in life’s storms shakin; 

m brown 

And, for that o: 


n—though I know thank white- 
me their spell is making 
boy again, with a boy’s quick sight, 
I love old songs glad thoughts awaking, 
Of long-gone days when my heart was light. 
WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 





THE EAGLES’ NEST. 


Some fifty years ago a pair of eagles had their hab- 
itation among the rocks on the almost perpendicular 
side of a mountain in Ayrshire, Scotland The own- 
ers of the domicile did not scruple to help themselves 
to a choice lamb occasionally, and the farmers’ wives 


| feared the eagles might at some time grow bold 


enough to carry away some of their household treas- 
ures, Many attempts had been made to reach the 
eyry, but all had proved unsuccessful. Even Donald 
Ramsey, the sailor, had tried in vain to scale the 
precipice. In the neighborhood lived a gentleman 
farmer named Sterling. Among his many retainers 
was one David Reid, a half-witted fellow, who was 
valued as highly for the amusement he frequently 
furnished by his odd sayings and doings as for the 
labor he performed. 


wi’ you, 
r I’m so 





the mail-train started for the north. 
| The station-agent refused to allow the bulky goods 
to be loaded on the mail-train. The manager was | 
summoned, and Mr. Brown told him the story. A | 
horse-car was attached to the train and the springs 
loaded init. The springs were delivered to the en- | 
| gineer on Wednesday afternoon, and the railroad was | 
| opened on Thursday. ‘That expedition secured to the | 
Atlas Steel Works the custom of Scotch railways. 

One Sunday morning, a workman, with pale face 


One morning he was behindhand coming to break- 
fast. His entrance was the signal for a volley of 
pleasantry from his companions. 

“Hillo, David! And it’s not often you’re behind 
when meal-time comes,” said one. 

“Na, I’m maistly on hand when there’s wark to 
do,” responded the “fool.” 

“Aye, working your jaws, you mean.” 

“Hoot, man! I’m no trying to come up 
but I maun hae been warking last night, fo 
tired I can scarcely creep.” 

“IT wadna be surprised if the witches borrowed ye, 
and sent ye otng awa’ on a besom, and fetched ye 
back here too late for breakfast.’’ 

“Na, na, man. But I dreamed a dream that tired 
me.” 

This declaration was received with applause, and 
the demand that he relate his dream. 

“Weel, I dreamed that I climbed the cliff and har- 
ried the eagles’ nest.” 

“Then no wonder ye’re tired, David; so come and 
eat some breakfast.” 

“Yes, I thought I harried the nest, and I put the 
eggs in my bonnet and brought them home.” 

‘And then what did ye do with them?” 

“Weel, I just left them in the bonnet, and set it on 


and tears in his eyes, summoned Mr. Brown to the | the shelf aboov the kitchen door.” 


| church-door. 
| What is the matter?” he asked. 

“It’s all down, sir.” 

“What's down?” 

“The roof of the new works, sir; it’s blown down,” 
and the workman told how a tornado had blown off 
one-half of the roof of the new steel works, one 
hundred and eighty feet by seventy-five feet. 

“Go to Harvey,” answered the cool employer, ‘“‘and 
tell him to arrange for putting the roof on again.” 

| Then he turned into the church and heard the ser- 
| mon. 


ter 
IN THE DARK. 


‘Doctor, you’re wanted to-night, down to the Aqua- 
rium. The snake-charmer, he’s sick.” The doctor, 
who was harnessing his horse, went to the barn-door, 
and looked out. The windy September day was 
drawing to a close. Great masses of clouds were 
hurrying westward, and shutting out the light of the 
setting sun. A few leaves were whirling about in 
the drive-way. 

“Rais to-ni 
you be there? 

“Not before half-past eight,” answered the doctor. 
And after inquirmg as to the symptoms of the sick 
man, ‘See here,” he added, ‘you must have a boy 
| there, to hold my horse. It’s a rough neighborhood, 
jand I know it too well to leave him standing alone 

there, at night, while I’m inside.” 
| The doctor drove slowly through the one narrow 
| thoroughfare, hardly noticing the buildings on either 
| side, till he came to the farther end, where stood the 
| Aquarium, a low, unpainted structure. 
| Nota light was to be seen. Rain had been threat- 
ening all day, and the city people had for the most 
| part stayed at home, and the street was deserted. 
| He got out, and stepped to the door. It was un- 
| locked, and he looked in. 
| In the darkness, he just made out the forms of 
| some cages and boxes, inhabited by various wild crea- 
tures, brought in to give variety to the Aquarium,— 
and again he called. 
| He did not like to leave his horse, while he went in 
| 


ght,” said the stranger. ‘What time’ll 
Hy 





| on an exploring tour, and, to tell the truth, he did not | 


} much —_ the prospect of wandering in the dark 
among all these wild animals. 

He strained his eyes to penetrate the darkness, and 
fancied he saw a cleared space down the middle of the 
room, 

So, looking out again, to see that his horse was 
safe, he ran hastily down towards the farther end of 

| the building. 

His steps wakened some wild creature, whose shrill 


How mucii will it be worth a year to | scream made the doctor jump. He struck his hand | kinfolks, all pare 


So saying, he drew his stool up to the table, and 
managed to make a fair breakfast. 

After his meal was despatched, he prepared to go 
| with the other hands to work. But his bonnet was 
| nowhere to be found. Finally, one suggested he had 

better look in the place where he had left it in his 
| dream. 
| He went to the place, and there, sure enough, was 
| the cap and the eagles’ cues. n his sleep he had 
accomplished what would have been an impossibility 
in his waking hours, and robbed the precipitous 
— nest. 

The eagles, after having their privacy invaded, never 
rebuilt their nest, and the neighborhood had cause 
to rejoice that poor David was so successful a 
somnambulist. 


—_—<«<@>—— 
MANDY’S SPECULATION. 


The Fourth ef July often creates a desire for spec- 
ulation and profit along with patriotic enthusiasm. 
An old colored washerwoman and her husband con- 
cluded to invest their little capital in a barrel of lem- 
onade, and sell it by the glass at a Fourth of July 
celebration. The next day the woman came to the 
house of a white lady to wash. She seemed some- 
what dejected, and during the morning told the disas- 
trous result of her financial venture. 


“Well, Mandy, how did you get along yesterday?” 
asked the lady. 

Mandy hung her head, as she replied,— 

“Well, only jess tolabel, missus.”’ 

“Why, there was a great crowd present, wasn’t 
there?’ 

“Oh yes, missus, de crowd was big enough.” 

“But they didn’t drink much lemonade, eh?” 

“Oh yes, dey done drunk a plenty ob it, but I'll jess 
tell yo’ how it was, missus,” and seating herself on 
an inverted washtub, Mandy, with many earnest ges- 
ticulations, told her story : 
| “I made my _bar’l ob lemmynade, missus, an’ I 

made it good. I didn’t spar’ sugar nor lemons, and 
| dar wa’n’t no better lemmynade on de groun’ nor 
mine. 

“Well, now, missus, you see, I got a lot o’ chillun,— 
ten ob ’em,—an’ ten chillun kin drink a powerful lot 
| ob lemmynade on a hot Fo’th ob July; an’ ob course 

I couldn’t refuse to squench dar thust w’en dey ask 
me to, an’ some one ob dem ask me to mos’ eb’ry 
minnit. An’ I tell yo’ it wa’n’t long till dat bar'l oh 
| lemmynade was down to de second hoop, an’ not a 
cent took in yet. 

| “Den came our fren’s. 
our fren’s was 











By de time de thust ob all 
uelched, long come some ob our own 
ed up wid thust, an’ we handed *em 


place, you know, in the pitch dark, too, to—why, to | 


They say the doctor never told the story of how he | 


| out lemmynade till dey wouldn't take no mo’, an’ not 
| a cent took in yit. 

“Den, fin’lly an’ at last, our little Julius Henr 
John, w’en our backs was turned, he hangs himself 
ober de bar’! wid a dippah, an’ fust thing sou know, 
in he goes head fust! Yes, ma’am! An’ now nobui) ‘d 
buy dat lemmynade, eben at half-price. . 

| ‘Deed, dar wa’n’t none to buy, fo’ Julius kicked 
round so, an’ we in sicha hurry to git him out, we 
| upset de bar’l, an’ ’way it rolled, an’ not a drop ob 
dat lemmynade was left, an’ not a cent took in fo’ it. 

“I tells my ole man me an’ him aint got no bizness 
fackilty. I guess we’se jess cut out fo’ eb'ry-day sort 
ob folks, so we won’t go into de lemmynade bizness 

| agin right soon.” 
| ————oer—__—_—- 
| 
GLOOSKAP AND WASIS, 


| In making a collection of the ancient legends which 
‘compose the mythology of the Passamaquoddy and 
other tribes of Eastern Indians, Mr. Leland came 
across some excellent bits of humor. One of these is 
connected with the story of their powerful god named 
Glooskap. This divinity may be compared with Thor 
or Odin of the old Scandinavians. He had vanquished 
ghosts, witches, and devils; and he was much in. 
clined to boast of his mighty deeds. He thought 
there was nothing left for him to conquer. 


And he said this to a certain woman. But she re 
plied, ‘‘Not so fast, master, for there yet remains one 
whom no one has ever conquered or got the better of 
in any way, and who will remain unconquered to the 
end of time.” 

“And who is he?”’ inquired the master. 

“Itis the mighty Wasis,” she replied, ‘‘and there 
he sits; and I warn you that if you meddle with him 
you will be in sore trouble.” 

Now Wasis was the baby, and he sat on the floor, 
sucking a piece of maple-sugar, greatly contented, 
troubling no one. As the Lord of Men and Leasts 
had never married or had a child, he knew naught of 





the way of managing children. So he turned to baby 
with a bewitching smile and bade him come to him. 

Then baby smiled again, but did not move. 

The master spake sweetly and made his voice like 
that of the summer bird, but it was of no avail, for 
Wasis sat still and sucked his maple-sugar. 

Then the master frowned and spoke terribly, and 
ordered Wasis to come crawling to him immediately. 
a burst out into crying, but did not move, for all 
that. 

Then, since he could do but one thing more, the mas- 
ter had recourse to magic. He used his most awful 
spells, and sang the songs which raise the dead and 


| scare the devils. Wasis sat and looked on admiringly, 
j}and seemed to find it very interesting, but all the 
| same he never 


moved an inch. 

So Glooskap gave up his purpose in despair, and 
Wasis, sitting on the floor in the sunshine, went 
“Goo! goo!” and crowed. 

To this day when you see a babe well-contented, 
going goo! goo! and crowing, and no one can tell 
why, know that it is because he remembers the time 
when he overcame the master who had conquered all 
the world. For of all the beings that have ever been 
since the beginning, Baby is the only invincible one. 


~or- 
PRACTICAL. 


The poetical and the severely practical are seldom 
united in one person, and when the two almost oppo- 
site qualities are brought in contact in two individuals, 
they do not harmonize. A sentimental, gushing 
woman was travelling over the Rocky Mountains in a 
stage-coach. Stopping for dinner at a stage-station, 
in a peculiarly charming and picturesque spot, the 
poetical lady entered into conversation with the mat- 
ter-of-fact wife of the landlord of the little hotel. 


“Oh, those mountains!” cried the traveller, clasp- 
ing her hands and rolling up her eyes in ecstasy. 
“Beautiful, grand, majestic!” 

“Yes, they’re right purty,” said the mistress of the 
house; ‘‘an’ there’s real good ros’berries grows on 
em, too.” 

**How illimitable, how vast!” 

“Yes’m; they’re big as all out-doors, that’s so.” 

“What lights and shadows! what lofty summits!” 

“Yes, they’re lofty enough; that’s a fact.” 

“They seem to lift me up to their own heavenly 
heights.”’ 

“Well, I guess if they’d let you drap, like they did 
an old cow of our’n, you wouldn’t want to be lifted 
up agin.” 

“It seems to me I'd like to dwell always in the 
shadow of those mighty walls.” 

“Well, you’d find it mighty poky, now I tell you. 
Lights an’ shadders is mighty pore comp’ny.” 

“Oh, but I would commune with myself! I should 
always have great thoughts amid such grandeur.” 

“You would? What do you reckon you'd eat? 
Thoughts, now, aint very fillin’, an’ the land ’round 
here won’t even raise turnips, an’ I reckon you'd git 
sick enough of it if you had to cook three meals a day 
on little or nothin’.” 

“Oh, see that beautiful little stream! How it 
breaks around and over that gray rock, and then ram- 
bles on, singing as it goes!” 

“Yes, an’ there aint even a catfish in it, an’ I never 
know what minnit a cloud-burst or somethin’ is goin’ 
to send it out of its banks clean into my kitchen. 
I’ve mopped up after that treach’rous little crick half- 
a-dozen times now.” 

“I fear you don’t yp appreciate the beautiful.” 

*‘Mebbe not. But I know that them that wants to 
live here an’ raise a family on moonshine an’ lights 
an’ shadders an’ foamy waves kin doit. We’re goin’ 
back to ole Missoury this fall, if we have to walk ev’ry 
step of the way!” 


oy 
LEARNING TO FISH. 


Teaching a young lady how to fish seems a simple 
thing, and yet a grim old fisherman declares that he 
would not undertake such instruction again for a 
month’s wages. The young lady he had fora pupil 
was fresh from the city, and had never had a rod and 
line in her hands. She affected the feminine timidity 
sometimes manifested when a woman sees a mouse. 
The old fisherman began instructions by asking,— 


“Did you ever catch a fish?” 

“Oh mercy, no! I’ve always thought it horrid to 
hook the poor little things. But they say it’s splendid 
to fish, so I thought I'd like to try it.” 

“Well, here’s your hook and line and pole.” 

“Oh, that dreadful-looking hook! I shouldn’t think 
the little fishes would bite at anything so horrid.” 

“You've got to kiver it up, miss.” 

“What with?” 

“A worm.” 

“Why, it’s alive!” 

“Of course itis. And it must be put alive on the 
hook.” 


“What! M 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Mercy goodness! I wouldn’t touch that horrid 
worm for a million dollars! You put it on for me.” 

A moment later she had a bite. 

“What makes my line stretch so?” she asked. 
“There's a fish at the end of it, like enough.” “Oh, 
do you think so?” “Yes. Now pull away.” 

“Oh, mercy goodness! J] can’t! I'm afraid! It 
must hurt the fish so! Oh dear, you come and do it!” 


ust I do it?” 
’ 


“Pull away!” cried the old fisherman. “Land vour 
fish!” ‘ 
“Oh, I can’t! Ican’t! I’m afraid! How horrid it 


all is! 





And her heart was right. 
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For the Companion. 


WHY JACK DIDN’T GO TO THE PIC- 
NIC. 

It was a Fourth of July picnic. 

Jack and Jill, whose name isn’t ‘‘Jill” at all, 
but Julia, had been talking about it for days and 
days, so you may be sure it wasn’t Jack’s fault 
that he didn’t go. 

And yet it was Jack’s fault in a way; surely 
nobody else was one bit to blame. 

Iam sorry to say Jack is a selfish boy—some- 
times. 

He has a great many nice things to eat, but he 
isn’t always willing to divide, even with Jill, who 
is the dearest, sweetest-tempered little sister that a 
boy ever had, and Jack himself will tell you so. 

Fourth of July morning a gentleman gave Jack 
a nice orange, for snatching a fire-cracker from 
under his horse’s feet. 
The fire went out of 
its own accord before 
Jack picked up the 
cracker, and Jack told 
Mr. Billings so. But 
that didn’t make any 
difference; he had the 
orange all the same, 
and he went home 
with it on the run. 

Everybody was busy 
getting ready to start 


for the picnic, and 
Jack thought he 
would have a_ fine 
chance to eat his 


orange all alone. That 
doesn’t look well, does 
it? nor sound well. It 
what Jack was 
thinking, however, 
when he went through 
the shed into the back 
kitchen, and sat down 
on a bench and began 
to peel his orange. 
Allon a sudden he 
heard Jill coming in 
from the barn through 
the shed. Where could 
he go, out of sight? 


Is 


‘The door of the great 
brick-oven stood open, 
though it hap- 
pened to be so, nobody 
could ever tell. The 
door was large enough 
for Jack to dive 
through and scarcely 
touch. The oven, 
which hadn't been 
used since Grand- 
mother Horkin’s time, 
was large enough for 
Jack to stand up in 
and not bump his 
head ; and it had made 
him a_ hiding - place 
more than once when 
he and Jill played 
hide-and-seek. 

So into the oven went 
Jack with his orange, and Jill hurried by without 
so much as looking at the big, half-shut door. 

Jack laughed softly. He was in no haste to get 
out of the oven again. It was rather a nice place 
for a feast, he thought. Looking up through the 
great chimney, he could see blue sky and floating 
clouds; the chimney-swallows, too, were flutter- 
ing out and in, making a great fuss over their nests 
and eggs and little ones. But I don’t believe one 
of those swallows ever thought of such a thing as 
going away by himself to eat a nice juicy worm, 
do you? . 

So Jack lay down with his arm for a pillow, 
and ate his orange and gazed up at the sky and 
clouds and listened to the swallows. It was very 
pleasant; and Jack was very sleepy, because he 
had waked with the first gun and hadn’t been 
asleep since. 

He was very sleepy, but he wouldn’t go to sleep 
—not for anything. ‘It’s nice in here,” said he 
to himself, ‘‘but I’ll crawl out—in—just—a—min- 
ute. [”’—— 

Five minutes later, Aunt "Manda, going out 
through the kitchen, saw the oven-door open and 
shut it with a bang. The noise didn’t wake Jack, 
however; he was sleeping too soundly for that. 

‘Where is Jack?” asked mamma, when the 
carriage came round to the door. 

“‘Ja-ack!” called his father. 
aek ?” 

“Captain Simpson took a whole hay-rack load 
o’ boys over,” said Aunt "Manda. “I saw ‘em go 
by just now. Prob’ly Jack’s amongst ’em.” 

“Very likely,” said mamma. ‘But he ought 
to have told me. We’re all ready, then.” 

So Jack’s papa picked up his reins and cracked 


how 


“All ready, Ja- 


| his whip, and away rolled the carriage with all 
the family to the picnic-grove six miles away— 
| all the family except Jack. 
There were boys everywhere, playing ball and 
| swinging and racing through the grove. 
| The children had a table by themselves, too, 
| and it was not until after dinner that Miss Getch- 
| ell, who was Jack’s Sunday-school teacher, said 
to Mamma Craig, who was feeling greatly wor- 
ried by this time,— 
‘*Where is your little boy to-day, Mrs. Craig 
‘*‘Why, he is here,” said Mamma Craig, with a 
dreadful sinking of her heart. ‘‘Jsn’¢ he here ?” 
“‘T—don’t think so,” answered Miss Getchell. 
Mamma Craig flew one way, and Papa Craig 
another, and Aunt "Manda another, as perhaps 
they ought to have done before, but nothing could 
be even heard of Jack. No one had seen him. 
Then home went the Craigs as fast as the horses 
| could carry them. Before they got to the house, 
they heard a sad outcry. 
**O-oh, let me o-out! L-let me o-out!” 
The sound came up and out of the big chimney. 
| That was why they could hear it so plain. 
“TIt—why, it sounds like Jack!” cried mamma. 
‘*Where can he be ?” 
“T wa-ant to get ou-out! Oo-h dear, dear!” 
‘‘He’s somewhere in the house!” cried papa, 


5 
> 





throwing down his reins before the horses stopped. 
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FOURTH 


What a pretty sight! 
Lads and lassies bright 
Marching down the lane with fife and drum! 
Childish voices clear 
Wake the echoes near, 
Singing merry songs as on they come! 


Who is this we see? 
Can it really be 
Liberty’s fair goddess, dear and true? 
In a golden car 
Gleaming from afar 
Like a jewel, draped in red and blue 


And white, a little maid 
Sits enthroned, arrayed 
In these colors, while above her head 


For the Companion. 
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| Poor little Jill began to cry. Mamma and Aunt 
"Manda clambered out of the carriage, and hur- 
ried in. Rattle! rattle! 

“Land alive!” ejaculated Aunt "Manda. 
in the brick oven, sure’s you’re born !” 

The latch of the oven-door was broken, and 
once in place, it couldn’t be lifted from the inside. 
Mamma Craig, on the outside, lifted the latch, 
and out into her arms tumbled her poor, punished, 
grimy, tear-stained boy. 

He cried awhile, with his face on his mother’s | 
shoulder, before he tried to answer any questions. 
He had not been awake more than half an hour, 

' so it wasn’t really so bad as it might have been. 
Pretty soon the whole story came out. 
“Then you were hiding away from Jill?” asked 
Papa Craig, severely. 
“Yes—sir.” 
“So you needn't give her part of your orange ?” 

Jack hung his head and blushed. ‘Yes, sir.” 

“Then I’m glad this has happened,” said Papa 
Craig, turning on his heel. “It serves you exact- 

ly—right.” | 

And I’m inclined to think just so myself, though 

I wouldn’t say it aloud for the world. | 

“Mamma,” said Jack, a little later, “I’m going 
to divide with Jill all the rest of the time. I am, 
if I want to or not; and by-and-by I’ll want to. 

ADA CARLETON. 


**HTe’s 








OF JULY. 
| Flags and banners blow 
| Gently to and fro, 

And by her the cavalcade is led. 


“Halt!” their captain cries, 
While his eager eyes 
Flash in triumph, “Halt! and three times three 
Rousing cheers we’ll give! | 
Long, long may it live, 
The glorious Fourth! the day that made us free!” | 





How the cheers ring out! 
Joyous shout on shout, 
While the lovely goddess waves her hand! 


To celebrate the day 
As children love to do through all our land. 


MARION MITCHELL. 








For the Companion. 
SUNDAY FIRE-CRACKERS. 


“I fink it’s too bad to have Fourf of July come 
|on Sunday. When I’m Pesident I won’t never 
| have itdo so. And I’m most sorry I’m a minis- 
| ter’s boy, too. If I wasn’t, I ‘spect, mamma, 
| yon’d let me shoot a few fire-crackers on Sunday, 
dest a few, you know, in the back-yard, where it 
| wouldn’t ’sturb nobody !” 


| Does my little boy think that would be remem- 
| bering the Sabbath day to keep it holy ?” 

Dick hung his curly head. 

“Your uncle is going to send you a whole bunch 
of fire-crackers on Saturday, and you shall have 
them in the evening. You can save some for 





| 


| 
Then they march away | 
| 


Monday morning, and I’ll wake you at daylight.” | 
Dick was pacified, and really had a glorious 
time on Saturday evening. | 
“Now,” said mamma, when bed-time came, | 
‘put the rest away just where you can find them 
readily on Monday morning.” 

Dick went into the front hall, and chanced to 
notice papa’s coat hanging there, the pocket gap- 
ing open. ‘Dest the handiest place!” he thought, 
dropping in the rest of the fire-crackers, not know- 
ing that it was papa’s best coat, and the pocket 
stood open hecause mamma had put in a clean 
handkerchief for the morrow. 

But when the minister was reading the first | 
hymn in church the next morning, he took out | 
his handkerchief, and the fire-crackers flew in a 





crimson shower all over pulpit and carpet, a regu- 
lar Fourth of July salute! 

Poor Dick! He hopped up and screamed, “O 
papa, don't lose ’em!’ and then, thinking how he 
had “spoke out in meeting,” sat down and cried. 

Mamma drew the little head into her lap, and 
he soon sobbed himself to sleep. But the good 
old sexton picked up all the fire-crackers after 
service, and Dick popped them on Monc 


lay morn- 
ing. z. 0. W. BR 
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Coo me SS Te) 
Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 
i. 

DOUBLE ENIGMA. 


Twenty-one letters. Key-words in fourth and sixth 
lines. 


What month with 5, 4, 
16 the months may 
14, 2, 2? 
10.8 helped Is, 10 build 
20, 17, 6, 11, 7, 18, 9, 
15, 21. 
Boys, you all know. It 
was July 
First saw the 1, 2, 3,4, 


5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, it. 





7,11, l many a sad 2, 14, 
I: 1, 8, “tis Is, 12, 

7, 13, 
In our 10,4, 15 12, 13, 


14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21. 
And in our 16, 5, 8, 2, 6, 
conflicts 18, 20, 10. 
It helped in their so 
lution. 


Its blazing sun looked 
down to see 
sjoth Wyoming and 
Vicksburg. 
12, 7, 21 
Lundy's 16, 5, 
21, 10,8, 2 we, 
And Chambers 
ters 


Bull and 


i, 2, 
» Pe. 
-, Gettysburg. 
LILIAN Payson. 


2. 
TRIPLE PYRAMID. 


Across—A letter, sin- 
gle, aclever contrivance, 
aletter,quick, a machine 
for printing, a small or 
nament, aletter, acolor, 
muscle, imagined, the 
head of a school. 


The centrals name 
what our forefathers 
fought for, over one 
hundred years ago. 

3. 
BAGATELLE. 
Supply the missing 
vowels in the following 
sentences, and make 
seven i. From 
each of these proverbs 
select a word, all of 
equal length. Place 


them one below another, 
begin at the right letter, 
spell down, and find 
something that suggests 
the Fourth of July. 

1. Th- m-ddl- p-th -s th- s-f-st. 

2. -n--gh -s -x g--d f--st. 

- cl--r c-nse--ne- -s - s-r- c-rd. 

H-p- -s - g--d br--kf-st, b-t - b-d s-pp-r. 
~ fr--nd -n n--d -s - fr--nd -nd--d. 

-f w-sh-s w--ld b-d- b-gg-rs w--ld r-d-. 
L--k b-f-r- y-- 1--p. 

H- th-t g--s -— b-rr-w-ng g--s - s-rr-w-ng. 
- r-ll-ng st-n- g-th-rs n- m-ss. 


s 


SWISS oes 


CLEVELAND. 
4. 


OMITTED RHYMES. 


Who wrote the grand old Declaration, 

Which the mother-land would fain wrest from us 
In the days of the war of the Revolution? 

His name inverted is ***## RHE tee, 


Who filled the highest place in the nation 
At the time when our much-loved Washington 
Laid down his life and his honored station? 
Invert his name, itis***** ****, 


What two great men both passed away, 
The one in the South, and one in the North, 
On our nation’s semi-centennial day, 


Eighteen twenty-six, * * * * eeGees? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. The letter U. 











2. BARBED BAR BeD 
ADAMANT ADAM ANT 
TURNSTILE TURNS TILE 
TAPESTRY TAPES TRY 
LORDLING LorbD LING 
EXACTED Exact Ep 
OBJECTOR OBJECT OR 
FRANKFORT FRANK Fort 
TARTAR TAR TAR 
HOSTAGE Host AGE 
EYELET EYE LET 
BARBARIAN BARB ARIAN 
OUTVIE OuT VIE 
YOURSELF YOuRS ELF 
NITRAT NIT RATE 
ENDANGER END ANGER 

BATTLE OF THE BoYNe. 


BATTLE OF TALAVERA,. 


3. 1, Pen-n-y. 2, Pal-l-a-s. 3 


, Spa-r-e-d, 
r-e-d—LYSANDER. 


N-y-l-a-s- 
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COMPANION is 
y SUB- 


The Subscription Price of the 
$1.75 ye ) 
any time during the 


,» payment in advance. 
IONS. care commence at 





SCRIF 
year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, se nd the money ina Registered Letter. All 
— asters are required to register letters when- 

ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. 











Tt is 
envelope 
Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
t 


money by us be fore the 
your pape o be changed. 

Discontinua temember that the Publishers 
must be notitie a by letter when a subscriber wee 8 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to thea continue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given 

Always give the name of the 
your paper is sent, 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows tO what time your subscription is 


P _ > 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to i ublishers should be 
RY MASON & CO., 
Mass. 





date opposite your name on 





Post-office 
Your name cannot be 


to whieh 
found on 


addressed to PER- 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, 





For the Companion. 


GOOD BLOOD, 


“In the Companion of April 22d there is an article 
on ‘Self-Poisoning.’ It concludes as follows: ‘Hence 
the benefit to be obtained from whatever can excite 
the functions of the skin, kidneys and intestines, and 
especially from whatever energizes respiration and 
the making of good blood.’ All of this is doubtless 
orthodox to those who know what will produce the 
above results, but I think to the common reader (and 
you have thousands of them) the assertion is unsat- 
isfactory, because they don't know! Will not the 
author please inform us what will energize respira- 
tion, make good blood, ete.?” 

The aim of the article referred to was to show that 
the physical system, by the waste it throws into the 
circulation, and by the chemical changes which take 
place within it, is incessantly giving rise to what, if 
left to accumulate, must cause and death. 
Some of the poisons thus produced are as virulent as 
the virus of the snake. 

In the normal condition, however, a healthful bal- 
ance is maintained between this poison-producing 
tendency and the eliminating functions. But when 
the body is diseased, the balance is destroyed, partly 
through the generation of other poisonous elements, 
and partly, and more largely, by the partial failure of 
more or less of the eliminating organs. The disas 
trous results of Bright’s disease are mainly due to the 
latter fact. 

Now three things, at least, are essential to health: 
First, the normal action of all the eliminating organs. 
Should these all fail wholly, death would be only a 
question of moments. The failure of one or more 
partially means disease proportioned to the failure. 

Second, a full supply of oxygen, and this not sim- 
ply to enable the lungs to free the blood of the deadly 
carbon, but to enable the 
from the lungs. 

For high health, therefore, the air must be pure. 
The purest air is found only out of doors. Hence the 


disease 


blood to absorb oxygen 


necessity of vigorous out-door exercise. 

Third, good blood. The foregoing in part provides 
for this, in part. Blood is digested food. 
Hence a sufficiency of digestible food, containing all 
the elements that enter into the constitution of the 
body, lies at the foundation of good blood. 
of 
but not too much 


but only 


Persons, therefore, average health, who 


good food; 


eat 
enough who live and 
sleep in well-ventilated rooms, amid good hygienic 
who take two or three hours a day of 
who keep all their elimi- 
nating functions in good order, and who do not violate 


surroundings ; 
Vigorous out door exereise ; 
any law of their physical nature,—are pretty 
have an energetic respiration and good blood. 


sure to 


= 
TENDRIL CLIMBERS. 


Among the most interesting objects of nature are 
the common plants which climb by the aid of tendrils. 
Phe slender and apparently insigniticant tendrils often 
exhibit movements which are a semblance of instinet; 
at least, similar movements among the lower animals 
would be ascribed to instinet or to reason. 
We can best understand some of the general char- 
acteristics of tendril climbers by studying some one 
fields or 
wild cucumber” 
botanists it known as 


In places it is called 


or more of the common climbers about the 
garden. Let us select the so-called * 
for To 
Echinocystis 


consideration. is 
lobata 


“wild balsam apple.” 


some 
Phis climbing herb has large, three-lobed leaves 
and opposite the leaves are slender, three-parted ten- 
drils, inches long. These tendrils are 
the arms by which the plant is to cling to its support. 
They they are full-grown 
in search for a support upon which to cling. More- 
over, the upper two or three joints of the vine also 
revolve in little cireles a few 
of the stem causes the 
sweep a wider circle. 


seven to nine 


begin to revolve before 


diameter. 
tendrils to 


inches in 


rhis revolving 


rhe circle swept by the tendrils is fifteen or sixteen 
inches in diameter, and it is completed in about an 
hour and a half. , therefore 
a little an inch in two minutes. The tendrils 
revolve in such a manner that they must strike the 
main stem of the plant and be 


The tendril must , travel 


over 


arrested were there 











not some provision for ote it. When the ten. / 
dril in its revolution has nearly reached the stem, it 
bends upwards until the stem is passed, and then falls 
down into its original position. 

This movement it repeats with accuracy in every 
revolution. The tendril revolves in a nearly horizon- 
tal plane. If the vine should be thrown to the 
ground and the tendrils should hang downwards, they 
suddenly cease to revolve, and begin to bend them- 
selves upwards. When they have reached a hori- 
zontal position they begin again to revolve. 

The tip of the tendril is slightly hooked, and the 
concave surface of the hook is highly sensitive to a 
touch. As soon as this surface strikes a stick, the 
tendril begins to coil and to draw the plant up to the 
stick. This tendril may be readily deceived, for if we 
touch the concave surface ever so lightly with the fin- 
ger, it will begin to curve sensibly in one or two min- 
utes. If the touch is rough, the tendril will after a 
time coil up into a complete helix or spiral, and its 
motion will cease. The tendril will eventually dis- 
cover its mistake, however, and will uncoil and begin 
again to revolve. 


| with common pen. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 





Ayer’s Ague Cure is warranted a specific for all 
malarial diseases and ne derangements. [Adv. 
a a ae 

Scrofula, boils, nents s, and all humors are cured by 
| Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial now, [ Adv. 
| 








— 
Charlotte Cushman thought Pozzoni’s Medicated 


| and fancy goods dealers. 


[Adv. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 


orous and healthy growth of hair. 
scmniamsanniiilipficamemmnaiee 


noted for their undoubted purity and delicate flavor, 
combined with a strength unequalled by any other brand. 
Housekeepers should use no other, — 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


“Summer Saunterings by the B. & L.,” 196 pages, 
and “Winnipesaukee and About There,” 9% pages, 
both amply illustrated; descriptive of the. ‘White and 
aramoon a Mountains, and the Hill and Lake Country 

New Hampshire and Vermont; just rnaed by the 
Boston & Lowell R. R. for the season of 1886 

These books will be mailed free to any addres ss on re- 
ceipt of six cents for each book to prepay postage, on 
application to 

LUCIUS TUTTLE, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


A COPY OF OUR BOOK 


————_—_——__ 
PROVING OWNERSHIP. 


In a case where a dog readily follows a stranger 
who may treat it with kindness, it may be difficult for 
the rightful owner sometimes to prove property. The 
following story, told by an English gentleman in 
Truth, shows how a former master proved that he | 
had had at least the training of the dog he claimed: | 
The narrator’s brother, a clergyman, had lost acci- 
dentally or by theft a favorite collie dog. Nine \ IW 


months afterwards he recognized the dog on the 
al e@ a and 





Norwich Cattle Hill. The dog’s new master, a drover, 
stoutly maintained he had possessed the animal for 
years. 


A crowd quickly collected, and for the most part 
took the side of the drover. Two policemen having 
arrived, the case was stated. 

My brother, then remembering an old trick he had 
taught his favorite, suggested he should undoubtedly 
prove his claim. 

Taking a penny from his pocket, he gave it to the 
animal, saying,— 

“Rough, go and fetch a loaf.” 

Rough, with the penny in his mouth, went to the 
nearest baker’s a deposited the coin, and made it 
clear he wanted a loaf. He brought the loaf to his 
master, who gave him a piece, which he began munch- 
ing. 

Suddenly my brother ejaculated,— 

“Rough, I believe that bread is poisoned!” 

Out the dog spat the piece of bread, and away my 
brother went amidst the bravos of the crowd, and 
followed by the faithful Rough. 


| Feeding of [nfants 





Giving an analysis and description of Mellin’s Food, 

advice and useful information _ L apeaeed mothers and 

invalids, mailed free to any addre 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO. 

41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, | 
most 


effective exte: 
Pn extant for the cure ca 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
& Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop'r, 
1145 Fulton Street, New York, 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions 
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IN PERIL. 





A gentleman living in Hartford came very near 
becoming a hero one day last winter. He was de- 
frauded of the honor by the boy whose life he thought 
he was saving. The Courant tells the story: A gen- 
tleman saw a boy in great apparent danger, having 
broken through the ice in the river. He was clinging 
to the edge of the ice, making a most pitiful sight. 
The gentleman was so deeply affected that he did not 
hesitate to risk his own life in a rescue. 
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GOLD 


MEDAL. 
New Orleans, 1884, 


Lying flat on the ice, he squirmed out as near the 
hole as he could go and reached forward a light stick, 
which he told the boy to hold on to. Slowly w orking 
backward, he brought the little fellow up on the strong 
ice and so to land. 


Once there, he told him to run home as fast as he QUIRES NO BOILING. 


could. It was very cold, and the boy was wet to his ih ggg =e Sacra 
skin. He declined to go, saying he would only get a age Gos gree one. 


whipping when he arrived. 

Nothing would start him along, and he stayed there 
shivering and whimpering, until finally, in indigna- 
tion, his rescuer turned on him and said,— 

“Well, I wish I had left you there to drown!” 

He was, to say the least, surprised, when the little 
fellow answered, “I wouldn’t oo e drowned. I was 
standing on the bottom all the time.” 


I] Dealers; Sample 


Med for io Cento. 


H. 0. Wi LBUR & SONS. PHILA) 
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SO: Nesilé's Food. 


"Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 


—— 


PAT’S “IVIDINCE.” 


“MUVA 


A man’s honest opinion of himself is generally a 
pretty fair estimate of his powers. As a rule, it is 
only the most ignorant persons who esteem them- 
selves too highly. The man in the following story 


unconsciously gave his own opinion of himself. An| 4 yer important and distinctive characteristic 
Irishman accused of horse-stealing was brought be- | of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
fore his Honor for a series of questions, whereupon | digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 


MILK, water ‘alone being required; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICA OD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


THOS, LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


the following conversation ensued : 


“What are you here for?” 

“For bearglary, I belave they call it.” 

“What is the testimony against you?” 

“An’ jist noothing, yer Honor, ’xe ipt tl that I told the 
Justice of the Pace | mesilf that I did it.’ 

“Well, if you've confessed it, I don't see but your 
chances are good for a verdict against you.’ 

“Sure, yer Honor, no dacent court would condimn 
aman on sich ividince as that!” 

But that evidence was taken, and the poor Irish- 
man was sent to prison. 





+ 
ECCENTRIC, 

There once lived ‘down East” a peculiar and origi- 
nal old gentleman named Adams, who was known to 
all the neighborhood for miles around by his harmless 
and amusing eccentricities. A lawyer named Som- 
erby, riding out of town early one summer morning, 
discovered Mr. Adams making his way afield, with the 
necessary haying tools,—a jug and a scythe,—and 
stopped to have a chat with him. 





A_predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated 
food, recommended by hundreds of physicians, nurses, 
and mothers as the best of all prepared foods. 
soothes, corrects, and nourishes even in the worst 
eases. INFANTS thrive as when on mother’s milk. 
INVALIDSs relish it. 

Sold by druggists. Three sizes : 25 cts., 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Ww EL Ls, » RIC HARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD MEDAL, a. 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





The soil in that part of the country is very thin and 
sandy, and the hay crop always light, and ‘the good- 
humored lawyer took oceasion to remark upon the 
fact, and to pity the farmers who were obliged to | 
Ww ring a scanty living from such barren acres. 

The old gentleman heard him patiently for a time, | 
but at length broke out,— 

“Look here, squire, you're wasting your sympathy. 
I aint so poor as you think I am. I don’t own this 
farm.”—Boston Record, 


50 cts., $1.00. 














o “ 
CAN THEY SEW? 

Mental culture is to be highly valued, but the home- 

ly attainments that contribute to the comfort of fa- 


ther, mother, brother and sister, and to personal 
neatness and elegance, are not to be neglected. 


A young girl was presented to James I. as an Eng- 
lish prodigy, because she was deeply learned. The 
yerson Who introduced her boasted of her proficiency 
n ancient langua 

“I can assure your Majesty,” said he, “that she can 
speak and write Hebrew, Latin and Greek.” 

“These are rare attainments for a damsel,” said 
James; ‘but pray tell me, can she spin?’ 


res. 








| WALTER BAKER C0, Dortesten as. 2 


Payson’s is the best Ink for family marking. Used ’ 


Powder the best she ever used. For sale by all druggists | 


capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- | 
(Adv. | 


| 
Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Flavoring Extracts are | 


| 











To preserve the richness of color or deli- 
cacy of tint of your summer dresses, make 
suds of hot water and Ivory Soap, allow to 
cool until lukewarm, then wash your dresses 
in the solution. Ordinary Soaps contain too 
much alkali, which in a short time bleaches 
the color and destroys its beauty. Prof. 
Silliman, of Yale College, says, “The Ivory 
Soap can not injure the most delicate fabric.” 





“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent-on application, we wish to call especial notice to our 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 
equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 
pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
aseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
work ever produced, They comprise: 

Geraldine Ulmar, as “Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
‘Three Little Maids from School. 
Kate Foster, as **Pitti-Sing. 
George Thorne, as **Ko-Ko. 
Courtice Pounds, as - **Nanki-Poo. 
Frederici, as “The Mikado. 
Fred Billington, as - **Poo-Bah.”’ 

Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
Sree of charge. 

I. L. CRACIN & CO., 
No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


” 











Here is the Sheen ‘86 Reciini ing, Library, Lawn, 


HAMMOCK, INVALID and STEAMER CHAIR 


combined. Xe is a medium between the $5 and $7 chair 
before advertised. Automatic and easily adjusted to any 
sition. Useful everywhere. Strongly = and lasts 
‘or years, The most comfortable Chair in the world. 
Every family and invalid requires one. Just the thing 
for seaside and all summer resorts. It avoids the dizzy 
sensation of ahammock. Gives an easy a — 
tion. Swings on a level, and is self-propelling. Built of 
oak, finished in duck, nicely trimmed. and warranted 
safe and stron It has no equal, and SELLS AT 
SIGHT. De ivered in Boston, folded compactly 
and shipped anywhere en receipt of &6. Send 2c, stamp 





It | 


for circulars ee pe ol Agents wanted in 
| every town. Liberal t 
H. BLAISDELL & co... 70 Kilby St., Boston. 


uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 
for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFOLA, 









| 


EozeMA on 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itchin 

4 and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with 
CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 

) bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 

Ee a Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruri- 

all Head, Dandruff, and every species of Itching, 
Sealy, and Pimply Humors of the Skin and Sealp with 
Loss of i % when the best physicians and all known 


remedies fai 
Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, i0c.; SOAP, 2 
yy by POTTER DRUG AND 





RESOLVENT, $1.00, 
Cc = MICAL Co.. Boston, M 
= Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





DNEY Pars, Strain. and Weakness instantly 
nt by the (CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
New, elegant, infallible. 











